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Tue Parliamentary week, up to last night, was occupied with but 
one subject. On Monday commenced a debate on the interven- 
tion of this country in the affairs of Spain, which was adjourned 
from that day to the next, and was not brought to a close till four 
oclock on Thursday morning ; when the House of Commons sup- 
ported the Ministers by a vote of 278 to 242. The majority is 
quite as large as either party anticipated, and proves that it is 
useless in the Tories to attempt the overthrow of the MELBOURNE 
Administration, by means of the Peet Parliament, on a question of 
foreign policy. Liberals of all shades may be united against 
Carlo-Miguelite-Toryism. Mr. Rorsuck, indeed, refused to vote 
with Ministers, and left the House after delivering a speech 
against both parties; and Mr. Harvey followed Mr. Rozsuck’s 
example; but Sir W1nt1am Morgswortn, Mr. Grote, Mr. 
Leaver, and other stanch Radicals, remained, and, on the prin- 
ciple that Whigs are better than Tories, though much worse than 
they ought to be, resisted what was manifestly a party effort to 
smooth the way of the Tories to place. 

The circumstances under which the subject was brought for- 
ward, prove beyond doubt, that the Oppposition professed sym- 
pathy with the suffering Legion and the brave Basque people, and 
anxiety for the national honour, merely as a convenient cover for 
anassault on office. Sir Henry Harpince moved an address 
to the King against the renewal of the Order in Council for sus- 
pending the Foreign Inlistment Act, and against the employment 
of the Marines in any service not strictly naval, according to the 
interpretation which Tories find it convenient to give to the phrase 
“ naval codperation.” The proof that the pretence on which this 
motion was founded is hollow and base, lies within the compass of 
a few facts, none of them recondite. The relief of Bilboa was 
mainly effected by the aid of the British Marines: the instances of 
insubordination, quoted by Sir Henry Harpineez, had occurred 
in the Legion before the meeting of Parliament, and were quite 
Notorious : the suffering endured by the Legion was equally well 
known; and the cruelties committed by the Christino Spaniards, 
and imputed (falsely, as it turned out) to the officers and men 
under General Evans, had become old stories in the public 
journals. In short, the materials of nearly the whole of Sir 
Henry Harpinee's opening and inculpatory speech must have 
been in his hands for some months; and yet he did not reply to 
the challenge given in the King’s Speech to discuss this subject : 
his tender heart bled in secret over the sufferings of his fellow 
countrymen; his horror at the contamination of their morals, though 


into the enemy” and “ skivering” them behind ramparts, 
was smothered; and, lastly, his high sense of the injury 
‘done to the national honour never prompted him to stir in 
its defence,—until it was decided in Tory councils that 
the defeat of Evans before Hernani might be converted into 
the means of annoying the Whig Ministers, and by possibility 
help the Opposition to a safer clutch at the seals. Then 
Sir Heyry Harpineg was ready to do his master’s bidding. 
Then his corked-up sympathy, indignation, and piety, bounced out 
in a three-column speech, full of imputations and attacks on ab- 
sent fellow-soldiers, but free from any thing approaching to a 
Statesmanlike view of the really important question lying under 
the mass of calumny and misrepresentation which party-spirit 
piled upon it. It was proved by the evidence of General Saw, 
In a letter read by Mr. Orway Cave, that Sir Henry Harpinex 
had founded his attacks on General Evans and the Legion on 
evidence not trustworthy : and what then was the conduct of Sir 
Henry? Instead of doing justice to the absent, and retracting 
his disproved charges, he delivered a dozen irregular speeches 
With a view to bolster them up. But he miserably failed, and 
altogether exhibited himself in as pitiable a light as the most 
Vindictive of those whom he assailed jn theirvabsence could wish 

to see him placed in, | 





Sir Ropert Pzxt, too, must fare little better in the public opi- 
nion than Sir Henry Harpiner. At the commencement of the 
session, when victory was on the side of the Queen of Spain, and 
public sympathy, right or wrong, ran in favour of the PALMER- 
STON policy, Sir Rospzert Peet sought to share in the popularity 
which the Government was reaping; and he pompously avowed 
his admiration of the gallantry of our countrymen in Spain, and 
his truly English feeling of pride and delight at their success. A 
reverse came—something might be made of it; and then the 
tone of the Tory leader was changed, and he became the worthy 
coadjutor of Sir Henry Harpinee in defaming the character 
and conduct of “ my gallant countrymen.” This is characteristic 
of the man; to whose nature and temperament generosity is a 
stranger, and who when he affects to be especially candid is al- 
ways hypocritical and false. 

The manner and spirit in which the Tories conducted the de- 
bate was as bad as possible, and the ground they chose was so 
narrow that it seemed scarcely worth the trouble of defence. 
They admitted that the Quadruple Treaty was binding; and that 
themselves, if in power, would faithfully execute it: they only 
demurred to the mode of its execution by the present Government, 
whom they charged with doing more than it required. Thus the 
principle of interference or non-interference was laid aside; and 
all that was said against interference by the Tories in the course 
of the debate was irrelevant to the position they had taken up. 
Whether, according to the old practice of the British and other 
nations, our fellow countrymen should be allowed to inlist in 
the service of a foreign power—and whether the Marines should 
be marched two, three, or five miles from the coast—were the 
questions on which the Tories joined issue with Ministers, and de- 
clared their readiness to go to the country. Now we suspect 
that the “country ” would give this brief reply—“ Let English- 
men go where they like—to Spain or elsewhere; and as for the 
Quadruple Treaty, let its provisions be honourably and liberally 
fulfilled, even at the risk of a somewhat long march for the 
Marines.” The Tories, pledged to fulfil the stipulations of the 
Quadruple Treaty, have no case for the country. 

The policy, however, of our original participation in the Qua- 
druple Treaty, is a different and more doubtful question. It is 
idle to talk about non-interference having been the policy of 
Britain in former times. England carries the load of an immense 
debt incurred in meddling with the internal affairs of the Con- 
tinental nations. Mr. Fox and other statesmen may have pro- 
tested against such waste of national treasures; but it is indis- 
putable that English Kings and Ministers of all parties, from the 
Norman Conquest to the present day, have interfered in the dis- 
putes of foreign countries. It is therefore no especial reproach 
against the present Ministers that they have interfered in the 
affairs of Spain; and moreover, it must be recollected that the 
sympathies of the people went with them, and that the Liberal 
Press and Liberal Members of Parliament cheered them on 
Doubtless, the recollection of their former encouragement, 
and repeatedly expressed approbation of the foreign policy of 
the Government, had weight with the Radicals who gave 
Ministers their majority on Thursday morning. Continued 
approval of that policy was not, however, implied by 
the Radical votes on Thursday. The failure of the assist- 
ance given by England to put down the insurrection in 
Spain, has opened the eyes of many who originally applauded in- 
tervention. The chief cause of failure has, probably, been the 
treachery of Louis Puitip; who has deceived Lord Pautmer- 
ston and betrayed the Queen of Spain. But be this as it may, 
the fact of failure is beyond doubt, and the probability that our 
continued interference will be productive of at least as much mis- 
chief as benefit to the cause of the Queen and of constitutional 
freedom, amounts almost to a certainty. The conclusion seems 
to follow, that as soon as we can honourably get free of our en- 
gagements, that course should be taken: the difficulty is, how 
are we to get free? and this question implies, that the Quadruple 
Treaty is condemned by experience. 

We have already characterized the speeches of Sir Henry 
Harovince and Sir Ropert Pex, the most noticeable of those 
delivered by the Opposition Members. On the Government side 
of the House there were several clever speeches, but only one 
which took a comprehensive view of the subject, and displayed 
superior ability ; and that one was Lord Patmerston’s. We have 
not been in the habit of giving our Foreign Secretary credit for 
the talent he exhibited on that occasion. His exposure of the 
false pretences of the Opposition, was effective and cutting ; his 
appeals to the more generous feelings of his audience and of the 
country on behalf of an ally in distress, bespoke no common 
powers of pyatory ; he made a skilful use of the precedents which 
favoured his side of the question ; his justification of tif xpriR= 


ciple and the mode of interference he had adopted, Brhor ‘sound,’ 5 
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was plausible ; and his retrospect of the general course of his 
policy as Foreign Secretary, though sufficiently self-complacent, 
was well worked up, and genapally felt tobe just. It isthis-great 
merit that he entered office at a time When, according*to Lord 
Asupurron, if he ha& an *angel from Heaven to write his 
despatches he could not prevent a general war in six months; and 


yet, with unimportant exceptions, the peace has been preserved for4 


six years. 

Lord Parmerston’s speech ought, perhaps, to have been de- 
livered earlier in the debate. If he had risen immediately after 
Sir Henry Harpinez sat down, much irrelevant talk would have 
been spared, and much precious time saved. The House had a 
right to know what defence the Foreign Secretary had in store, 
and what course he intended to take. On these points they were 
left in ignorance till about midnight on Wednesday. We can 
easily imagine Lord Patmerston’s excuse : he will say, thatif he 
had replied to Harpineg, the Ministerial strength would have 
been exhausted, as not one of his colleagues could give him effi- 
cient assistance, and he had to rely upon himself alone. The 
apology may be valid; but then, it gives a sorry account of the 
capacity, industry, and information of his colleagues in the 
Cabinet. 

The foreign policy debate pushed the other business of the 
week out of its place. The Irish Poor-law, the Canada Resolu- 
tions, the Church-rates Bill, and Mr. WiLz1ams’s motion for a 
repeal of the Septennial Act, were all deferred. Mr. Wruttams, 
backed by Mr. Tennyson D’Eyncourt, made an effort to obtain 
precedence for his motion on Tuesday, as it stood first on the list 
of notices for that day; but Lord Joun Russeut ruled that an 
adjourned debate ought to be resumed in preference to other 
business, and threatened Mr. Witx1ams with his majority if he 
persevered in the intention to force on his motion. It was ulti- 
mately arranged, that on the 8th of May Mr. Wixriams should 
have precedence; which, we suppose, is equivalent to a post- 
ponement of the Budget, previously fixed for the 8th. On 
Thursday the wearied Members refused to sit; so the notices 
of motions for that day were “dropped.” The whole business 
of the session is thus thrown into disorder; and the 
Vote-paper is nearly useless as a record of future arrange- 
ments. This is the consequence of long speeches about nothing. 
Last week, by an adjournment of the debate on the Irish Muni- 
cipal Bill, Mr. Hume's motion for Household Suffrage was 
jockied off; this week the Septennial Act motion is got rid of in the 
same way: yet the Downing Street journalists have the assurance 
to charge the delay and disorder of public business on the Radi- 
cals! Let them name a single Radical measure the discussion of 
which has occupied more than one night. No—the Ministers 
alone, or they mainly and their friends the “ gentlemen opposite ” 
assisting, are to blame for the backward state of the sessional busi- 
ness. 








Louis Puitip has at length succeeded in patching up a sort of 
“ath and plaster” Cabinet. The Doctrinaires are excluded, as 
well as Soutr and Tuiers; and none but the subservient tools 
of the Court are in office. The following is the list of the new 
Administration. 

Count Mote, President of the Council and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

Count ne Monrativert, Minister of the Interior. 

M. pe SaLvanpy, Minister of Public Instruction. 

M. Lacave-LarLacGne, Minister of the Finances. 

M. Barrue, Keeper of the Seals. 

General BERNARD, Minister of War. 

M. Martin pu Norp, Minister of Commerce andPublic Works. 

Admiral pe Rosamet, Minister of the Navy. 

It is not believed that these commonplace persons can long 
maintain themselves in power; but much depends on the course 
pursued by Tu1ERs and Guizor, who, though both now in Oppo- 
Sition, will scarcely act together. The policy of the new Govern- 
ment is expected to be more Liberal than that of the last; and it 
is mentioned as a symptom of improvement, that the Court cabal 
has been broken up, and M. Fonrrens, its most active member, 
and editor of a newspaper which advocated Absolutism, turned 
adrift and forced to quit Paris. 

The apanage for the Duke pe Nemours is withdrawn, and 
the Government has left it to the Chamber to determine what 
shall be the sum allowed to the Duke and Dutchess of OrLEANS 
for their establishment. 

Commercial affairs in France continue in a deplorable condition. 
The drafts upon the savings banks of Paris exceeded the deposits 
in the proportion of seven to one; and the distress of the working 
classes was very great, and on the increase. 


Heavy falls of snow, which rendered the roads almost impass- 
able, have put a stop to military operations in the insurgent pro- 
vinces of Spain. It is, however, believed at San Sebastian, that 
as.soon as the weather will permit, General-Evans is resolved to 
make a daring attempt to recover his lost reputation, and to attack 
the Carlists without waiting for the codperation of the Spanish 
Generals. 

There are rumours of popular insurrections at Saragossa and 
Cadiz. Ata sitting of the Cortes, on the 10th instant, a resolu- 
tion urging Ministers to take more energetic measures to put 
down the civil war, was rejected, by 98 to 56 votes, 


At Leghorn, thirty-four pupils of an academy have been im- 


prisoned on a charge of participating in a treasonable conspiracy 
recently discovered there. 


“he farewell address of General Jackson to the American 
people, and the inaugural address of the new President Vay 
Buren, ‘though interestigg in the United States, possess little 
political dmportance. The -General,\in reviewing the policy of 
his administration, reiterétes his opinions against a paper 
currency, and on the danger6f allowing the General Government 
‘to tretich upon the privileges of the separate States. He also 
aims a parting blow at his old enemy the Bank. Van Burey 
pledges himself in general terms to adhere to the policy of his 
predecessors. His opponents declare that his speech is “non. 
committal throughout;" but, on the subject of slavery he is cere 
tainly explicit-enough. He declares that he never will ‘sanction 
any measure for interfering with the existing system either in 
the District of Columbia or elsewhere. 

The commercial advices from the United States are alarming, 
Very extensive failures, amounting in one instance to between 
two and three millions sterling, have occurred in New York, Phi- 
ladelphia, and New Orleans ; and this was the consequence of the 
first intelligence from this country that affairs were in a bad way, 
Subsequent advices would be of a still more discouraging cha- 
racter ; and we must therefore be prepared for news of the worst 
description from America. 





Sir Francis Heap closed the session of the Assembly of 
Upper Canada on the 4th of March, ina speech full of self-congras 
tulation on the success of his policy, and his triumph over the 
Reformers. On the previous day, tne Committee of the House of 
Assembly delivered a report, (to the House itself, we suppose,) 
consisting chiefly of abuse of Mr. Rowsuck, Mr. Papineau, and 
the Lower Canadian Assembly. It appears-to'us that ‘“ black- 
guard ” is the proper epithet to apply to this document ; which is 
precisely what the report of a Legislative Assembly ought not to 
be. Its style and contents strengthen our conviction that Sir 
Francis Heap has crammed the Assembly with persons who 
are conscious of having no right to be there, and are anxious to 
prove their obsequiousness to the power which upholds them in 
spite of the majority of their fellow citizens. 

Sir Francis Heap and his tools are felicitating themselves on 
the peace, loyalty, and contentment which reign in Upper Canada, 
and getting up addresses and reports which Sir Francs expects 
to find useful in Downing Street; but we have been favoured with 
the perusal of some private correspondence from well-informed per- 
sons in the province, which gives a very different account of the 
state of public opinion. A bitter feeling of exasperation prevails 
against the Government; the people are forming themselves into 
associations for self-defence; petitions to the Congress of the 
United States have been sent, praying for assistance against an 
oppressive Government ; evidence in proof of the accusations against 
Sir Francis Heap is collected; and the spirit of discontent 
with the domination of the mother-country is becoming daily more 
prevalent. Such is the tenor of our private advices from well- 
informed persons ; and we rely on it in preference to the speeches 
and “ reports” of Sir Francis Heap and his Assembly, whose 
interests lead them to misrepresent facts and deceive the people 
and Legislature of England,—an easier task than to gain respect 
and popularity where they are known, and where their proceed- 
ings are understood. 


Bebates and Proceedings tu Parliament, 
British INTERVENTION IN SPAIN. 

In the House of Commons, on Monday, Lord Joun Russe t hav- 
ing moved that “the Ordnance Estimates be referred to the Committee 
of Supply,” 

Sir Henry HarpincE moved as an amendment, 

‘‘ That an humble address be presented to his Majesty, praying that his Ma- 
jesty will be graciously pleased not to renew the Order in Council of the 10tk 
June 1835, granting his Majesty’s Royal licence to British subjects to inlist 
into the service of the Queen of Spain, which Order in Council will expire on 
the 10th of June next; and praying also, that his Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that the Marine Forces of his Majesty shall not be 
employed in the civil contest now prevailing in Spain, otherwise than in that 
naval codperation which his Majesty has engaged to afford, if nevessary, under 
the stipulations of treaty.” } 

In addressing the House in support of this motion, Sir Henry said 
that he would not detain them with any remarks on the policy or im- 
policy of the Quadripartite Treaty; because, in the first place, Lord 
Mahon and other Members on his side were better‘able to discuss this 
part of the subject ; and, secondly, because Lord Palmerston had never 
pretended that the military intervention in the North of Spain, as far 
as the proceedings of the British Legion were concerned, grew out of 
that treaty. It was a fact, however, that by the misconduct of Go- 
vernment British subjects were placed in the situation of being dealt 
with as pirates and robbers; and the military reputation of the country, 
which had been handed over to the present Government pure and un- 
tarnished, had been stained by Lord Palmerston and his colleagues. It 
was the duty of ‘the House of Commons to take care that the national 
honour, which was the national property, did not suffer from their in- 
capacity and misconduct. But there was another mode of viewing 
this subject: it should be looked at in connexion with the moral cha- 
racter of the country— ; ; 

It remained a matter of deep consideration for the inhabitants of this Chris 
tian country, whether his Majesty’s Ministersand that House should allow ers 
the natives of this country, to become accustomed to shed the blood ‘of t et 
brother‘men in a quarrel in which they were notinterested. It was a — 
deep consitleration whether, by such proceediags as those he alluded to, they 
should train up our countrymen to scenes of bloodshed and murder which 
never been approached in any modern warfare. He was sure that the mh ie 
lord, from a he formerly heard of him—and he was sure that the right ho- 








nourable gentlemen, his colleagues in office, who sat around him—must deplore 
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these scenes as much as he did; but while he allowed the noble |: rd to be ac- 
tuated by these feelings as a man, he could not but censure the nvble lord as a 
statesman and a minister, for allowing the war to proceed in thix way, which 
had aggravated all the evils of the Spanish war. There wasino positive motive 
for allowing the proceedings that had taken place: the charaeter,of the country 
did not require it ; the maintenance of the independence, of ‘Spain didnot call 
for it; and, while it seemed to be the act of the noble lord, he did not recollect 
any single instance of.an-explanation where the noble lord had _acc« unted for his 
sanctioning the raising of the Legion, and the steps that had taken place with 
reference to it, unless, indeed, when the noble lord said, in the sua.mer of 3835, 
that they had sanctioned the raising this body of troops to ,put down a few 
thousands of men who were engaged in a local and partial insuryection in the 
North of Spain. This being the case, it became necessary to know who were 
the people engaged in this war. He had lived for two months. with this people 
jn the North of Spain, and he wasconvinced that a more independent, honest, 
and mpright people than the inhabitants of the Basque Provinces, did not exist. 
But as his feelings on this matter might be tinctured by party prejudices, 
he would appeal to the judgment and opinion of those upon whose opinion the 
House would place greater reliance than upon his own statement. 

If Mr. Roebuck were in his place, he would refer to what that 
gentleman had said at the commencement of the session—that the in- 
terference of England in the war in Spain was as undignified as it was 
useless. Mr. John Quincey Adams, late President of the United 
States, a person whose authority would have weight with gentlemen 
opposite, had described the Basque people in the following language— 

“ While their neighbours have long since resigned all their possessions into 
the hands of kings and priests, this extraordinary people have preserved their 
ancient language, genius, laws, government, and manners, without innovation, 
longer than any nation of Europe. Active, vigilant, generous, brave, hardy, 

inclined to war and navigation, they have enjoyed for two thousand years the 
reputation of being the best soldiers and sailors in Spain. Many writers ascribe 
their flourishing commerce to their situation ; but as this is no better than that 
of Ferro! or Corunna, that advantage is more probably due to their liberty. In 
riding through this little territory, you would faucy yourself in Connecticut ; 
instead of miserable huts, built of mud and covered with straw, you see the 
country full of large and commodious houses and barns of the farmer, the lands 
well cultivated, and a wealthy and happy yeomanry.” 

This was the people whom British soldiers were called upon to 
slaughter for no earthly.good to themselves, and in a quarrel which did 
not in the slightest degree interest this country. He remarked on the 
savage mode in which the war was carrried on; beginning with the 
first operation of General Evans in the autumn of 1835 against Her- 
nani; and Sir Henry said it should not be forgotten that this adyance 
was made on a Sunday. (Cries of “ Oh, oh!”) To be sure, the 
battle of Waterloo was fought on a Sunday, but that was no fault of 
the British. On the retreat of General Evans to San Sebastian, the 
cruelties commenced which rendered the warfare so disgraceful. Up 
to that time, the terms of the Eliot convention had been generally 
adhered to; but the appearance of a regularly armed body of foreigners 
in the contest produced feelings of exasperation, which thenceforth 
occasioned a series of atrocities. He deprecated the assassin-like Du- 
rango decree as much as any man. It was such a monstrous offence 
against the laws of humanity, that if any document could incapacitate 
its author from sitting.on a throne, that was the decree that should have 
that effect. But it should be remembered that this decree was only 
issued subsequent to the embarkation of the Legion, and that Mina 
at the same time was carrying on amost cruel warfare. Sir Henry quoted 
passages from the work of Major Richardson,-who, he had no doubt 
was a Liberal, to prove that the British soldiers suffered dreadfully 
from privations of every description, and that hundreds were cut off by 
want of food and clothing. Mutiny also broke out in the Legion. 
On one occasion, a'.Seotch regiment refusing to serve because their 
term of service had-expired, were forced on ship-board at the point of 
the bayonet; having been marched through files of Spanish troops 
along the streets of San Sebastian. An Irish regiment, the Tenth, 
actually threatened to fire upon the Scotch if the latter offered resist- 
ance. Colonel Churchill, who had resigned the command of the West- 
minster Guards, and had published a letter in justification of his retire- 
ment from the service, said, that with an empty chest, and close run 
for rations, the officers without control over the men, and subordination 
almost at an end, it was useless to hope for any thing but defeat; and 
his longer continuance in the Legion would be of no use to the brave 
men who naturally looked up to him for support. Sir Henry also 
quoted a passage from a statement recently published in the Monthly 
Repository, which he had .aseertained by inquiry eould be relied upon, 
to illustrate the cool-blooded ferocity.with which ‘the contest was car- 
ried on by the Legion and its officers— 

“« The spirit with which the British Legion entered into action on the 5th of 
May, may be gathered’ from the verbatim addresses of the commanding officers 
to the regiments under their command. ‘ Rifles!’ said the Major, who, in the 
absence of Baron de Rottenburgh, commanded that regiment, ‘we are going to 
be engaged to-morrow: the enemy shows no quarter, neither shall we ; skiver 
every man you catch; take no prisoners; show no pity to the wounded ; skiver 
every man you meet!” ‘Men,’ said the gallant Colonel of the Fourth Regi- 
ment, ‘now we will have no nonsense; no firing behind walls; fix bayonets, 
walk into them, and skewer the scoundrels ! ’” 

How well these orders, given in cold-blood the day before the action, 
were fulfilled, would be seen from the account of Major Richardson, 
an unexceptionable witness— 

“A heavy cannonade was opened by the Phenix upon the enemy’s battery, 
on the left of their position, which the first brigade had attempted, ineffectually, 
tocarry. By this fire a breach was effected ; and the Fourth and Eighth (re- 
serve) coming up, the left of the position was stormed and gained. The Carlists, 
thunderstruck, saw that the day was lost, and sought safety in flight; but no 
mercy was shown them, for they had savagely bayoneted several wounded offi- 
cers and men in the early repulses. Numbers fell beneath the steel of the en- 
raged assailants, burning for revenge; and not a Carlist who could be reached 
lived to recount to his comrades that the English auxiliaries, in imitation of the 
examples set by themselves, give no quarter. The other brigades, cheered by 
the example of their comrades, who had come fresh into action, once more 
moved to the assault. The Irish, like the first brigade, bayoneted all that came 
near them. We have 78 officers and nearly 800 men killed and wounded.” 

Now, in all his experience of war, Sir Henry had never seen or 

ard of such inhuman, such brutal conduct as this ; for he had been 

accustoined to carry on warfare in a civilized manner. But in Spain 
the. war was not honourable war— 
mm. : be butchery ; and we were butchering a people who, as he said before, 

ne aud independent people, and who had committed no offence against 





this country. When he put together these tacts—when hi recolected that these 
Basque people were a proud, free, and independent people—be would ask what 
right had this country to carry on a war of extermination? He denied the. 
right ; and he called on the noble lord to retrace his steps, and to revoke the 
Order in Council the first opportunity. He had shown the House what had 
been the result of the mutiny and insubordination of the army; and he would 
say, that what he had described of its progress appeared to him to be the 
natural cause under the circumstances. Ill-treatment, wand of food, and want 
of clothes, had induced these unfortunate men to become parties to mutiny and 
insubordination; and what followed? Why, that they ceased to have the 
proper confidence in their officers. They had not confidence in their officers 
when the opposing army appeared ; and that which was to be expected followed 
—namely, defeat and disgrace. Let them palliate the misfortune as they would, 
however disagreeable it might be to many, there was no doubt of the fact that 
a large body of soldiers who were British subjects had suffered a defeat such as 
he believed no British soldiers had suffered in the course of the last five or six 
hundred years. 

The men composing the British Legion were as brave men as ever 
lived; they bad proved themselves to be so; but, without going into a 
military criticism of the conduct of General Evans, in his absence, he 
would say that the Legion was led into action at the last battle of 
Hernani, in a condition in which they ought not to have been compelled 
by their commander to fight— 

On the occasion of the 16th of March, being within three miles of the ma- 
gazines, and having been exposed to the inclemency of the weather for a week, 
it might be supposed that they would have been well supplied with rations. 
On the 16th of March, however, there were no rations to eat; but there was, 
he believed, a ration of rum. The women who had followed the army from 
St. Sebastian had brought some spirits with them. In order to destroy the 
sense of hunger, the men resorted to the spirits; and the consequence was, that 
more than half the Legion were intoxicated on that day. What could be ex- 
pected from.an army in such a condition ? How was this state of things to. be 
remedied? The only thing for the noble lord to do was to recall the Legion. 
Let him not renew the Order in Council; but Jet him, as « British Minister, 
take every step from this time till the Legion were recalled to see that they 
should be properly treated. If he thought the noble lord still wanted a lesson 
on the art of war, he should be glad to explain to him why, in his judgment, 
the system he was now pursuing must fail. He should say, let the noble lord 
contrast the conduct of the British Legion on the 16th of March with the con- 
duct of his Majesty’s Royal Marines. The Royal Marines were on that day 
officered by gentlemen holding his Majesty’s commission — by gentlemen in 
whom the men were accustomed to place confidence ; and the men themselves 
were well paid, clothed, and fed. The British Marines did their duty; so did 
the Royal Artillery ; of their force, comprising from 80 to 90 men, not one man 
misconducted himself; though the rest of the forces—though the British Legion 
—were seized with panic. In the midst of the humiliation he felt on that ac- 
count of that defeat, it was some consolation to him to know that the regular 
part of his Majesty’s service had done their duty. In making these remarks, 
he wished not to be understood as reflecting in any way on the officers: no one 
could deny that General Evans and the officers of the British Legion had con 
ducted themselves with the greatest bravery. But he would say, if we made 
war, let us make it directly, and not indirectly; let us make it in a manner 
that was honourable ; do not let us adopt such a course as he was deprecating, 
because if we did, the result would be inevitable failure and disgrace. 

Gallantly as the Marines and Artillery had behaved, Sir Henry con- 
tended that they had no business at Hernani. Even by Lord Palmers- 
ton’s own construction of the phrase “ naval coUperation,” they should 
not have been there— 

Lord Palmerston might again favour him with a definition of what he con- 
sidered to be naval cooperation; but having one definition of what it was, 
before he received another perhaps the nobie lord would allow him to refresh 
his memory as to the definition he had given on a former occasion. Lord Pal- 
merston had contended that that was strictly a naval force which was under 
the command of naval officers, which relied on ships as its chief support, and 
of which ships formed the chief feature of operation. That definition was 
given before the battle of Hernani. He begged to ask, whether, on that occa- 
sion, ships formed the chief feature? Did the Artillery ever retire to the ships? 
No, they retired on St. Sebastian, being seven or nine miles from the ships. 
There was another definition to which he might refer, in which the noble lord 
said that was to be considered a naval codperation, when, from the very nature 
of the occasion, it was impossible to employ a force in the interior of the 
country. In the present instance, the force left the coast, and marched inland 
seven miles; and his Majesty’s Marines were nearly captured by a superior 
force ; for he believed that nothing but the weariness of the Carlists prevented 
them from following up the advantage they had obtained; and it was no dise 
paragement of a force of only 400 men, to suppose that they would not have 
been able to resist a force of 8,000 or 10,000. He contended, then, that the 
British Legion having been seized with panic, it was by the greatest good for= 
tune that his Majesty’s Artillery and Marines were saved. He held the King’s 
prerogative in as high respect as any man, but he must say he considered it very 
unusual for warlike operations to be commenced without a message on the 
subject having been first sent by his Majesty down to that House. To have 
employed the King’s forces to slaughter the Basque people without a message 
having been received from his Majesty, appeared to be very extraordinary. 

In conclusion, Sir Henry maintained, that after the statements he 
had made, he was entitled to call upon the House to take care that 
British Marines and Artillery were no longer employed in this unlucky 
warfare. 

Sir StratrorD CANNING seconded the motion. He would not deny 
that sound policy dictated the recognition of the title of the Queen of 
Spain to the throne she now occupied. The British Government 
found her Majesty de facto Queen of Spain, and were right in acknow- 
ledging her as such— 

At the same time, he, being in Spain, could say, the question was brought 
forward in a most astounding shape. (‘¢ Hear, hear !” from Lord John Rus- 
sell and other Members.) At that time he was in Spain in the seryice of the 
Government ; and he would say, that it was impossible for him, in accordance 
with his instructions, to have accomplished the proposition he was directed to 
make. He said that in answer to the cheer of the noble lord. He said so when 
he found that his character was attacked, as he understood an insinuation to be 
conveyed by that cheer. He understood the position he had taken then as well 
as now. At the time he referred to, he was called upon to execute instructions 
which it was not intended to enforce ;. it was known to his Majesty’s Ministers 
that the head of the:‘Government would not have admitted the proposition he 
was instructed to make. It was not his intention to have touched upon this 
subject, but he was taunted into it -by the cheer of the noble lord. He was 
sure that the noble lord at the head of the Government would not have been so 
indisereet. 

He then argued at length, that the terms of the Quadruple Treaty 
did not require or justify the kind of interference which the Govern- 
ment had undertaken and countenanced in the internal affairs of Spain, 
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Lord Leveson bore testimony to the credit which the British Go- 
vernment had gained on the Continent by the part they had taken on 
behalf of the Liberals of Spain... The real objection to the British in- 
terference was the efficiency of the succour rendered by his Majesty’s 
Government ; upon whom all Europe would have cried shame if the 
relief had been withdrawn just at the time when it was most needed. 
He hoped that the vote of the House would prove that the British 
Parliament was not indifferent to the issue of a contest between abso- 
lutism and constitutional government, of fanaticism against religious 
toleration. 

Mr. Cuartes Woop said, it was no uncommon circumstance even 
in modern times for British officers to enter into the service of foreign 
powers. Lord Keith had been in the Russian and Sir Sydney Smith 
in the Swedish service. Up to the year 1819, when the Foreign In- 
listment Act was passed to prevent English officers taking part with 
the South American insurgents against Spain, the practice was quite 
common. Then, as to the question of what was naval codperation, he 
was prepared to prove that the usual limits had not been transgressed 
by the force under Lord John Hay; which in fact had never been 
under the command of General Evans. The Marines were never 
more than three miles from a place of embarkation, and always under 
the independent command of British officers. Mr. Wood quoted 
several instances of an advance of a naval force into the interior of a 
country, and especially dwelt upon the codperation of Lord Nelson’s 
men with the Italian force in the attack on Capua, eighteen or twenty 
miles distant from the place where the fleet was lying. He contended 
that the naval assistance rendered by the British squadron was such as 
the Quadruple Treaty sanctioned and the Queen of Spain had a right 
to require. 

Lord Francis Ecrerton maintained that the Foreign Inlistment 
Act was intended to be a permanent, not a temporary measure ; and he 
was confirmed in this opinion by a speech delivered in 1823, against 
the repeal of that act, by the Honourable William Lamb, now Lord 
Melbourne ; who contended, that neither on general nor especial grounds 
could that act be repealed. He was opposed to the interference of the 
British in the war in Spain, and did not believe that it would be suc- 
cessful: on the contrary, he felt confident that the heroic Basque peo- 
ple would succeed in maintaining their ancient rights and privileges. 
At the same time, he disclaimed all regard for or sympathy with Don 
Carlos. 

Mr. O’ConneE.t remarked upon the eagerness with which the un- 
fortunate defeat of the Legion was seized upon by the Opposition. 
The repeated actions in which they had done honour to the British 
and Irish name, were forgotten—nothing was said of their victories ; 
but not a moment was lost in fastening on their defeat. It was said 
that the interference of England in the Spanish cause was dishonour- 
able—a cheat: but there were political cheats of another kind. There 
was a cheat in the conduct of gentlemen opposite— 

They came forward under the pretence of neutrality, really and in truth to 
sustain the cause of a man whose character was of that kind that few would 
acknowledge themselves his direct supporters. Yes, he threw that upon the gen- 
tlemen opposite. He wished that the gallant officer by whom the subject was 
introduced to the House had left it to other persons to assail the troops who had 
acted under General Evans. It would have been well, he thought, if the 
— officer had reserved his observations upon that point until General 

vans was present to answer for himself and his troops. No man knew 
better than his gallant friend how to defend himself. Fearless as Sir Henry 
Hardinge was, he (Mr. O’Connell) could not help ayer“ that in a 
former contest in that House with General Evans, the gallant officer had not 
the best of the argument. Therefore to attack that gallant friend of his in 
his absence was not fair. (‘* Oh, oh!”) Oh, to be sure, the gallant officer 
did not attack General Evans—he only showed that he had brought his troops 
into danger, amd that he had allowed their pay to be refused them. If he had been 
commanding them, he said he would have had them away at once, and would never 
have suffered them to be treated as they had been by the Spanish Government. 
The gallant officer did indeed do justice to Don Carlos. He talked of the 
assassinating decree of Durango. Everybody, he believed, called that an 
assassinating decree. Did it not follow that the man who issued an assassi- 
nating decree was an assassin? 

Sir Henry Hardinge had asserted that he would not serve under a 
man who gave orders not to spare the enemy: did Sir Henry never 
hear of the order at Buenos Ayres ? 

Sir H. HarpincE—“ No.” 

Mr. O’ConneLL—* Did the gallant officer never hear that the or- 
ders were to spare the old and infirm, but put to death every man 
capable of bearing arms?” 

Sir H. Harpince—“ Never.” 

Mr. O’ConnrLtt—“ I have a witness to the fact, and in the House. 
My authority is Colonel Thompson, the Member for Hull. But were 
no such cruelties practised during the Peninsular war?” 

Sir H. Harpince—“ There were certainly no such orders as those 
referred to.” 

Mr. O’ConneEtt asked if Sir Henry had never heard of the orders 
at San Sebastian ?— 

Klad the gallant officer never read of the cruelties practised by the Spaniards 
when that town was taken? Had he never heard of the cruelties at Ciudad 
Roderigo and at Badajos? Were these things doubtful? But the gallant officer 
would not have British valour contaminated by an association with such 
cruelties as had taken place in the late hostilities in Spain—did the gallant 
ofticer himself never associate with Spaniards during the Peninsular war, where 
cruelties upon a much larger scale were carried on by them? Mr. O'Connell 
would refer for a moment to a summary of the cruelties practised in the Penin- 
sula, as contained in a pamphlet he held in his hand. He referred to this with 
the greatest confidence, because the pamphlet had been published for more than 
three years, and as yet no answere had appeared to it. He had no doubt, 
therefore, as to the accuracy of whathe read. ‘ During the Peninsular war, 
what was the universal system of the allies but one of unmitigated cruelty ? 
Was not every straggling Frenchman assassinated? Were not the prisoners of 
war often, after capitulation, murdered in cold blood by the Guerillas? Were 
not carriages of the wounded, and of women and children, waylaid and mas- 
sacred? Were not French soldiers roasted alive by the Spaniards?” Yet they 
were now told by a gallant officer, who distinguished himself—no man more 
s0—in the Peninsular campaign, that he would not allow British soldiers to be 
contaminated by an association with men who could be guilty of such atrocities! 
These cruelties were one of the wretched consequences of war; but they ought 
not to be employed as a taunt against General Evans and the Legion, 





He would not defend the cruelties of the Christinos, but he would 
ask what would be the consequence of the success.of Don Carlos— 

Dare honourable gentlemen opposite avow that they were for the establish. 
ment of the Inquisition and the domination of the Church in Spain? No, in 
the face of this nation they dare not avow such an intention; yet such was 
their intention. we they were told that France was without a government, 
awaiting the issue of thie question; and why? France was waiting to see the 
line of policy which the British Parliament would sanction in regard to Spain 
whether despotism was to be allowed to have its sway, or free institutions be 
vindicated and defended. And now it was, at such a juncture—at thev 
moment that General Evans was meditating another blow in the cause whic 
he had so gallantly taken up—that the opponents of freedom came down to in. 
terrupt the Ministry of this country with an attack of this sort. 

The contest now going on in Spain was the same in principle as that 
which was waged on the floor of the House of Commons: it was a 
struggle whether the power of the one or of the many should prevail 
whether despotism or free institutions should exist: this was the only 
question between the Carlists and Christinos. 

Colonel THompson said, he would, to porzent inaccuracy, repeat the 
order given at Buenos Ayres, alluded to by Mr. O’Connell— 


The order came down the column from the mouth of a field-officer, who 


rode down the ranks on a good Sunday morning, and who exclaimed, ‘ Spare 
old men, women, and children, but every man who is able to bear arms put him 
to the bayonet.” These were the words in which the field-officer delivered the 
order ; which he coupled with an addition, by way of a joke of his own, “ Give 
them only three inches of it; it will be the more easily pulled out again.” Co- 
Jonel Thompson could name the officer if he was asked ; he was an officer of 
bright repute, who fell two hours after giving this order. 

Sir Cuartes Broke VERE was on the Staff at Buenos Ayres on 
the occasion referred to, and could state that no such order was given 
from head-quarters. Of course it rested with the House to give what 
credit it might think fit to a statement by an honourable Member ; but 
he thought Colonel Thompson should have been more careful in stating 
that to be an order, which, on reflection, he might find not to have been 
an order. 

Colonel THompson said, he had spoken to facts within his own 
knowledge. He did hear the order given down the column, and did 
feel it then, as he felt it now, to have been an official order. 

Sir Henry Harpince asked, whether there was any other officer 
alive who heard the order? 

Colonel THomrson was willing to give any information on the subject 
to Sit Henry Hardinge after they had got outside the House. 

Mr. BrotHerton, at twelve o’clock, moved the adjournment. 

After some dispute between Lord JouHn Russet and Mr. WitLtam 
WiL.1aMs, (who wished the adjournment to be till Wednesday, in order 
that his motion for the repeal of the Septennial Act might be taken on 
Tuesday, ) the debate was adjourned to Tuesday. 

Mr. MacLean commenced the debate on Tuesday, with a 
long but tiresome speech in support of Sir Henry Hardinge’s 
motion. He condemned the entire proceedings of Government, 
and insisted that there was no legitimate ground for the in- 
terference of this country in the Spanish quarrel. He avowed his 
sympathy with the people of the Basque provinces in their struggle for 
liberty ; and called upon Lord Palmerston to declare explicitly whether 
England was at war with Don Carlos, or not. 

Mr. Henry Butwer said, that many would be apt tothink that Sir 
Henry Hardinge had made the disasters of the Legion the stepping- 
stone to party purposes— 

This he said the more frankly and considerately, when he looked at the time 
at which the motion had been Bada forward. Had the honourable and gal- 
lant gentleman brought it forward after some Fut and signal success, like that 
of May last year, then, indeed, it might be said that he did not wish to discredit 
those whom he was recalling. Had he waited until after the 10th of June, 
when the engagement of those persons would have expired, and when, if the 
service they were engaged in was so unprofitable, they would be returned home, 
then the honourable gentleman would have acted in a manner well-consistent 
with his established character for manliness and generosity. But what did he 
do? He called for the recall of these gallant men at a time when such recall 
must be most painful to their feelings as men and officers. He would not allow 
them a moment's delay by which they might profit by a success that would 
take the sting out of his motion. He would not do this; neither would he wait 
until the various charges necessarily employed or made in a debate of this kind, 
could by these gallant persons themselves be met and answered. 

The two parties in the House were struggling for the power to 
direct the foreign policy of England; but Mr. Bulwer implored them 
on this occasion to forget whether they were Whigs, Tories, or 
Radicals, and to remember that they were Englishmen. It was most 
unfair that the gallant officers of the Legion should be made the victims 
of a party manceuvre in the House of Commons. Mr. Bulwer re- 
ferred to the gallant conduct of the Legion in several actions, and 
eulogized the gallantry and humanity of General Evans, The 
strongest argument used by the Opposition was that in favour of the 
right of the Basque people to maintain their ancient privileges; but 
then it was a fact, that these people were deceived: they were really 
the instruments of a fanatical and despotic faction, when they imagined 
that they were fighting for their own liberties. It was not merely a 
question of freedom or despotism in Spain— 

Why was Rome said to be now ransacking her exhausted treasures to aid 
the Pretender? why was, Sardinia supposed to be sending secret supplies to 
the same quarter, and Russia offering officers and gold? why was it daily 
said that Don Miguel was about to appear in the camp of Don Carlos ; that it 
was there algo that the Duc de Bordeaux should make his first essay in arms? 
why, because it was felt throughout the world that it was to the camp of Don 
Carlos that the friends of despotism should resort—because it was felt through- 
out the world that it was on the soil of Spain that the battle of freedom was to 
be won or lost. And were honourable gentlemen opposite insensible to this? 
No: they knew well enough, that though Spain was peer of by this'motion, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland would be equally affected by it; they knew 
well enough, that if this motion were carried, the Irish Corporation Bill might 
as well have been lost. They knew well enough, that if this motion were 
carried, the Marines would not only come home, but the honourable gentlemen 
themselves would come to that side of the House. 4 

Looking to the state of affairs abroad and at home, and the real in- 
tent of this motion and the consequence of its success, he believed 
that if there ever was a motion which it would be disgraceful to con 
sent to and fatal to carry, it was that of Sir Henry Hardinge, 
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Sir Henry HarpincE disavowed the intention of casting any slur 
on the military reputation of General Evans; he had entirely ab- 
stained from military criticism. 

Mr. Henry Butwer did think, and it was the general opinion in 
the country, that to carry a motion for the recall of the Legion would 
be to inflict disgrace on. General Evans and his comrades. 

Sir Ronert InGwis objected to the employment of King’s troops in 
irregular warfare. No man was at liberty to enter into a war without 
the command of his lawful superior. He was convinced that the 
general wish of the English people was that English blood should not 
be shed in a contest in which this country was not directly concerned. 

Mr. Warp contended, that the spirit of the Quadruple Treaty 
pound the British Government to keep Don Carlos out of the Basque 

rovinces, as well as out of Portugal. Honourable gentlemen opposite 
put this question to the test of success. During the recess they had been 
threatened with similar motions to that of Sir Henry Hardinge; but 
three days before the meeting of Parliament, news came of an Anglo- 
Spanish victory, and then the motion was put off. Sir Robert Peel 
expressed his high admiration of the gallantry of our brave countrymen, 
for he felt that the moment was unpropitious for an attack upon them, and 
quelled some little symptoms of insubordination in his ranks, while Mr. 
Maclean and Mr. Grove Price listened in silence and submission to 
their leader. Why did not Sir Henry Hardinge bring forward his mo- 
tion soon after the victory at Bilboa, and what encouraged him to 
bring it forward now ? 

The simple fact was, that success no longer beamed so decisively on the cause 
of liberty in the Peninsula. This was the first time that he had heard in the 
British House of Parliament, that a fair ground for abandoning an ally was that 
he was unfortunate. He had often heard the opposite argument used. He had 
heard the misfortunes of those with whom we were in alliance stated, and 
never unsuccessfully, as a plea for additional struggles and exertion on our 
part. It was reserved for the honourable and gallant officer to reverse this, and 
to make the want of success a plea for shamefully abandoning the engagements 
to which we were solemnly bound by treaty. (head cheers. ) 

He deeply regretted the atrocities that had been committed in the 
course of this struggle, but why had no mention, been made of those 
of which the Carlists were guilty? Then, were there no precedents 
for such atrocities furnished even in our own country, and by our own 
troops ? 

Let them look at our own conduct in the civil contest which was carried on 
during the latter part of the last century ; and he feared that they would find but 
too complete a parallel for the atrocities committed ia Spain at the present mo- 
ment ix the proceedings of the Irish Rebellion. If he were not mistaken, also, 
the Dake of Wellington himself, in the early part of the Peninsular war, held a 
correspondence with Marshal Soult, in which he threatened reprisals upon the 
French in consequence of the barbarous massacres which were perpetrated by 
the latter upon their prisoners. (‘* No, no!” from the Opposition.) He 
thought he was not mistaken in what he stated; but however that might be, 
he made the statement not with any view to disparage the high character of 
that great commander ; on the contrary, ke did not think it at all derogatory to 
his honour—he thought it might be justified by the necessity of the case; and 
he only adduced the fact as an evidence how difficult it was, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to avoid apparent cruelties of this sort. 

Lord Manon took credit to himseif and his friends for the forbear- 
ance which they had exhibited towards Ministers en this question ; but 
that forbearance could no longer be continued, the infraction of the 
Quadruple Treaty and the disastrous consequences arising therefrom 
being now fully apparent. He deried that the instances of Lord Nel- 
son and others, which had been adduced to justify the naval codperation 
of Lord Palmerston, bore upon ‘the case in question, as at the time 
when they occurred this country was actually at war. There was no- 
thing whatever in the Quadruple Treaty whick justified the conversion 
of a naval into a land force. He did think also, that the House had a 
right to know whether there was to be any limit to the expense we 
‘might be called upon to incur. If twenty millions were required by 
Spain, did the treaty oblige the British Government to furnish that 
‘sum? With respect to the Biscsyans, he sympathized in their struggle 
for liberty; but that sympathy was not inconsistent with disregard for 
the interests of Don Carlos. He thought that if there wasa motion 
in which men of all parties might concur, it was the present ; for what 
‘was its object ?—to stop the effusion of blood. 


At the close of Lord Mahon’s speech there were loud cries for Lord 
Palmerston; but Dr. Lusuincron rose, and proceeded to address the 
House. He said that the Quadruple Treaty had for its objects to pre- 
vent Don Carlos from acquiring supreme power in Spain, and to esta- 
blish peace in Spain and Portugal. France was bound to prevent the 
transmission of aid of every kind through her territory to the insur- 
gents. England was bound to resist the attempts of Carlos to seize 
the throne of Spain, by sending arms and ammunition and in other ways 
assisting the Queen of Spain. The obligatien on England was active, 
on France passive. As to the naval couperation, it was precisely that 
which the treaty contemplated ; for it could not be supposed that the 
British fleet was to encounter the fleet of Don Carlos and drive it oft 
the seas— 

That was not the object ; but the object was a naval warfare along the coast. 
Was it or was it not the universal custom of Great Britain, in all euch cases, 
to resort to naval warfare? He would ask what was tobe the criterion of the 
assistance to be given, but that which was used when they conducted a naval 
force along a line of coast in codperation with a land force? If they fell short 
of it, in what respect were they to fall short of it? But he would say it was 

Precisely the same as if they were acting witha military force in Spain in con- 
cert with our Navy. It was vain to talk of precedents; and he defied any one 
to produce a single case in which a British force had been employed on a 
coast in which they were not similarly exercised. 
_ He would ask the gentlemen opposite who cried out so vehemently 
in fayour of Basque liberty and in favour of justice for Navarre, 
though they denied justice to Ireland, how it happened that the Duke 
of Wellington sent 50,000 muskets to be employed against the Bis- 
cayans, and where was the moral difference between sending men and 
sending muskets to be used against the liberties of Biscay and 
Navarre? Jt was said by Sir Henry Hardinge that the people of 
England were averse to the continuance of British assistance to the 
Christinos; but he bad twenty constituents where Sir Henry Har- 
dinge had one, ajid he was not at all afraid to face them on account of 


Britain was the bulwark of freedom all over the world, and that to 
back out of this struggle would be to submit, as the French King had 
submitted, to the Holy Alliance. ‘ 

Mr. Grove Price said, that there was no instance of a country ~ 
being restored to tranquillity by the aid of foreign soldiers; and it was 
cruel and barbarous to send Englishmen to fight against a people with 
whom they had no quarrel.- The principle of the Quadruple Treaty was 
totally unjustifiable. 

Mr. Surit thought that Mr. Price, if a Spaniard, should have been 
returned to the Cortes as representative of La Mancha— 

“¢ What a strange anomaly will enthusiasm produce in even an accomplished 
mind! Despite his habitual horror for ~~ he has a profound reverence 
for his Catholic Majesty—he regards the Inquisition as a venerable Conserva~ 
tive institution; and I question whether, in the event of the triumph of Don 
Carlos, he would not gladly journey across the Pyrenees, in order to witness the 
burning of the Quadruple Treaty in a splendid auto da fé. 

The motion before the House derived peculiar interest, from the fact 
of its having been brought forward by Sir Henry Hardinge— 

“ And the part he plays as a politician is so conspicuous, that it is not un= 
reasonable to conjecture that this motion is part of a combined plan of opera 
tions, by which a very important position is to be carried by the gallant officer. 
The motion was seconded by a profound, but unemployed diplomatist— 
(Laughter and cheers)—an eminent negotiator once in the confidence of the 
Whigs, and now not undeserving Tory trust. There is a practical antithesis 
in the right honourable gentleman ; for while for the Emperor Nicholas he has 
no strong personal relish, he is not without some propensity to the adoption of 
a Sclavonic policy at Madrid. I like to do justice ; and I should think that the 
right honourable gentleman must have laboured under a very strong and painful 
sense of public duty, when he took a part so prominent in assailing the measures 
of his noble, and I believe that he has found in him his faithful, friend. 

The motion was also an announcement of the policy to be pursued 
by Sir Robert Peel on his accession to power— 

“© The honourable Member for Tamworth has recently intimated that he 
will, although with great reluctance, submit te the infliction of ower, and 
give the House of Commons an opportunity of atoning for that parricidal blow 
by which his official existence was suddenly abridged. (Loud laughter.) 
It is as well, therefore, that we should know that, in the event of the Whigs ree 
signing, of Lord Melbourne departing from his pledge, or the House of Lords 
appointing the Cabinet,—it is as well that we should be apprized that the 
victory of Conservatism in St. James’s will be followed by the triumph of 
Conservatism at Madrid.” . 

Mr. Sheil went on to argue, that the Government had put a right 
construction on the stipulations of the Quadruple Treaty. He also 
entered into a long apology for the ill-success of General Evans and 
the excesses and insubordination of his troops; for which he main- 
tained a precedent might be found in the retreat of the Duke of Wel-~ 
lington’s army «after the defeat at Burgos. As to the naval cobpera- 
tion, and the duty of Marines—what was their motto? ‘* Per mare, per 
terram”—that set the whole question at rest. He felt the force of an 
appeal which had been made, whether, in the land which had been the 
scene of so many glorious triumphs of the British arms, it was fitting 
that British soldiers should now give way before mountain peasants—~ 

“I feel the force of that question. But there is ancther which [ vontare to 
put to every man who hears me, and, among all those that hear me, above all 
to the gallant officer by whom this motion hus been made. I invoke the same 
recollections—I appeal to the same glorious remembrances; and in the name of 
those scenes of which the gallant officer was not only a witness, but bore in 
them a part, of which he bears the honourable attestation about him, I ask 
whether it be befitting that in Spain—that in the country whose freedom was 
achieved by such prodigies of English valour, where so many of your fellowe 
soldiers who fell beside you lie buried—is it, I ask, befitting that in that land, 
consecrated as it is in the annals of England’s glory, a terrible, remorseless, 
relentless, inexorable despotism should be established, and that the throne which 
England saved should be filled by the purple tyrant whose arms have been 
steeped to the shoulders in the blood of your countrymen—not in the fields of 
honourable combat slain, but when the heat of battle had passed, and its sweat 
had been wiped away, savagely and deliberately murdered? Their bones are 
bleaching on the Pyrenean snow—their blood cries out ; and shall we, intrusted 
as we are by the British people with the care of the dignity, the honour, and the 
just vengeance of our country—shall we, instead of flying at once to arms, 
facilitate the ascent to the throne of Spain of the guilty man by whom these 
outrages upon every law, divine and human, have been committed? Never! 
(Loud cheering.) The people of this country are averse to wanton and unne~ 
cessary war ; but where the honour of England is at stake, there is no conse- 
quence which they are not prepared to meet, no hazard which they will not be 
found prompt to encounter.” (Much cheering.) 

Sir Henry Harpince and Mr. Suet entered into some explana- 
tions immaterial to the main question; and after a speech by Sir 
Joun ELL ey, in support of the motion, 

The debate was again adjourned, at half-past twelve, 


Mr. Orway Cave commenced the adjourned debate on Wednesda’ 
He applied himself especially to the vindication of General Evans intl 
the Legion. In the course of his speech, Mr. Cave read a letter from 
General Shaw; who, though at variance with General Evans, was so 


much shocked by the injustice of the attacks made upon him, that he 








had sent a communication to Mr. Cave, as the personal fri 
General Evans, in order that the House might see yee little frend 
tion there was for the language used by the Opposition in reference to 
the Legion and its commander. General Shaw contradicted all the 
statements made by Sir Henry Hardinge, on the authority of Major 
Richardson, respecting the deficiency of blankets and beds on the arrival 
of troops at Vittoria; the loss of menon the march from Vittoria toSan. 
tander ; the offer of the Tenth Irish Regiment to fire upon the Seotch ; 
the forcing of the Seotch to embark by the bayonets of the Irish and 
their march through a line of Spanish troops. With reference to the 
Statement of the writer in the Monthly Repository, that the commanding 
officer of the Rifles told his men to give no quarter, General Shaw 
said, that from his knowledge of Major Fortescue, tbe officer al- 
luded to, he would affirm that he gave no such “ Don Carlos 
order;” and that if he had, the men would not have obeyed it: and 
moreover, he asks if the writer in the Repository—* the eye-witness,” 
as he called himself—did not see the soldiers of this very regiment de= 
fending a wounded Carlist soldier against the Christino Spaniards, and 
carrying him off the field? Then, as to the bayonetting of the 
wounded in the battle of the 5th of May, General Shaw states dis« 
tinetly, that although Don Carlos had sent word to General Eyais that 





the course hehad taken that night; they felt as he felt, that Great 


the Durango decree would be enforced against the Legion, yvt the 
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officers used every means to prevent unuceessary. bloodshed, and the 
Carlists were actually allowed time to carry away their wounded. 

There was only one prisoner taken ; but the reason was, that after five 
hours’ fighting on a clayey soil, the men were too fatigued to ‘run after 
the flying foe. The men of the Sixteenth Scotch Regiment, whose 
comrades had been murdered in'cold blood by the Carlists, in return 
= the Carlist wounded prisoners bread and water. As for Major 

ichardson, he might be a verygood officer, but there was an unfriendly 
animus in his book, as General Shaw had received a letter from the 
officers of his regiment declining to serve with him. Some excuse 
might be made for Major Richardson’s inaccuracies, as early in the 
battle he received a contusion in the arm, and then left the field, and 
remained'in San Sebastian till the fight was over. These were the 
principal statements in General Shaw’s letter read by Mr. Cave to the 

use. 

“€ Such were the officers,” continued Mr. Cave, ‘‘ such the men, whom'they 
were called upon by a vote of that House, for the sake of casting a-slur upon the 
policy of the Foreign Secretary, and of embarrassing the Government, delibe- 
rately to stigmatize and ungenerously deprive of an opportunity of retrieving 
their late reverse.” He called upon the House by the feelings of gentlemen not 
to inflict this disgrace upon the Legion—not to be guilty of an act of such mon- 
strous injustice as to censure men who were not present io defend themselves. 
Let time be given them. It was unjust and ungenerous to judge them now. 
But for the facts he had stated to the House, and which had been in his pos- 
session only for a few minutes, a verdict would have been pronounced against 
the Legion; they would have been stigmatized in the face of Europe; and, 
as a natural consequence, mutiny and disaffection would spread though their 
ranks. Having said so much with respect to the officers and men of the Le- 
gion, he might now, perhaps, be allowed to offer a few words with respect to 
General Evans. He knew that gallant officer to be actuated upon this occasion, 
as upon all others, by the highest, purest, and noblest motives. Sir Henry 
Hardinge, in the warmth of debate, had called General Evans a mercenary. 
He was sure the gallant officer did not mean deliberately to apply that 
erm. However, that it might not go forth to the world on such high au 
thority that General Evans was a mercenary, and that the men who served 
under him were a brutal and demoralized rabble, he would state one 
fact that he knew of his own knowledge. When General Evans was about 
to leave this country, it was thought by many of his friends, by a gene- 
ral officer in the service, and by many others, that as he was giving up great 
advantages at home, exposing himself to great personal danger, and leaving his 
reputation (dearer to him than life) exposed in his absence to every species of 
slander, he ought to make some stipulation for himself; and a stipulation was 
made with the Spanish Minister that he should receive 10,0007. Now General 
Evans was not a rich man, and he thought he might very well have accepted 
the 10,000/. which were offered him. What was the conduct of General 
Evans on the occasion? Wishing that there should be no possibility nor 
shadow of suspicion with regard to his motives, after the stipulation had been 
agreed to and signed by the Spanish Minister, General Evans went to him 
immediately and annulled and annihilated the whole of it, and insisted that he 
should not receive one farthing for his service in the cause of the Queen. He 
hoped, then, that the House would not conseat to trample upon the reputation of 
that gallant soldier for the sake of casting a slur upon the policy of the Foreign 
Minister. Without wishing to impute motives to Sir Uenry Hardinge, Mr. 
Cave did not hesitate deliberately to say, that the charges brought against 
General Evans aud the Legion, of brutality and inhumanity, aud which in 
reality were the groundwork and sole pretext for this motion, were frivolous, 
unfair, and ungenerous. (Much cheering.) 

Sir Hewry Haroprnce here.reminded the UWouse, that he had quoted 
his authority for all that ie had said , .bat he cautiously abstained from 
pledging himself to the accuracy ot the s‘atcineuts ke made; that he 
had relied on Major Michardson, who had the declaration vf General 
Evans that no imputation rested on his character, although le had given 
offence to the officers of his regiment. 

Mr. Baxron rose to order. Sir Henry Hardinge was not confining 
himself to explanation: he was making a speech—the tenth, at least, 
that he had made in the course of the debate. 

The Speaker said, that Sir Henry Hardinge might explain any thing 
which related to himself ‘individually; but with respect to Major 
Richardson, other Members must be as competent to give explanations 
as Sir Henry Hardinge. 

Sir Henry Harprnce professed himself always willing to bow to 
the authority of the chair; and with regard to— 

Sir Tiuiomas Trovrnrince rose to order. He asked if the rule were 
not, that a Member having made his motion, could only speak again in 
reply ? 

Sir Henry HarpinceE said, as he had moved an amendment, he had 
no right of reply. In answer to the honourable Member opposite— 

Mr. Barron observed, that Sir Henry Hardinge was taking a course 
which the rules of the House did not admit of; and he called upon 
the Speaker to interfere. 

The Speaker restated the rule of the House. 

An altercation between Sir Henry Hanprncr and Mr. Barron 
ensued ; Sir Henry having made five additional attempts to address the 
House. Finally it seemed to be the general opinion, that no further 
Notice should be taken of the acrimonious expressions used by either. 

Captain Bo.pexo spoke briefly in support of Sir Henry Hardinge’s 
motion, 

Mr. Roesvuck followed. He was decidedly opposed to interference 
in the affairs of foreign counteies. (‘* Hear, hear!” from Sir Henry 
Hardinge. ) 

The honourable and gallant gentleman opposite said ‘* Hear, hear! ” with 
great complacency. Did the honourable and gallant gentleman mean to imply 
that his party had never interfered in the affairs of foreign countries? Could 
the honourable and gallant gentleman deny that the oppressive burden under 
wh-ch this country now laboured arose out of our systematic meddling with the 
affairs of other nations—to our having been, as a witty writer had expressed it, 
the bull-dogs of Europe? Had uot a former British Government—a Tory Go- 
vernment— interfered in Spanish affairs in just the same way, with only a differ- 
ence in the wanner of doing it, that the present Government now interfered 
in Spauish affairs? When Napoleon tried to introduce civilization into Spain, 
did not the British Government come forward and say to the Spaniards, ** We 
Wil] assist you ia your glorious struggle—we will fight for. your threatened 
liberties,” and so forth ; and did they not act upon this promise? And what was 
this but interference? Ob, but it was now said, we must not support the 
Spaniards, for they are so cruel in their warfare ;—just asif the Spaviards bad 
not been crue), aust cruel, iu their treatment of the soldiers of Napoleon. Oh, 





et 
had we taken advantage of our former opportunity of establishing sconstity. 
tional government over the Spaniards? Why, we gave them the “ beioved” Fer- 
dinand. It was most surprising therefore, looking at this and similar circum. 
stances, that honourable gentlemen on the other side of the House should at- 
tempt to persuade Members of the House to vote against Ministers, because they 
had interfered in the present struggle in Spain. 

But, before entering on the Quixotic task of giving free constitutions 
to foreign nations, Mr. Roebuck thought it would-be well to inquire 
whether the countries under British sway had free constitutions. 

How long ago was it, he would ask, since the British'House of Commons had 
voted away the constitutional rights of the Canadians? Was the voice of the 
honourable and learned Member for Tipperary heard in defence of the outraged 
Canadians—he who so loudly claimed for the Spaniards the support of the 
British Legislature? The fact was, that all these questions were for the most 
part treated by the respective leading parties in that House as mere implements 
for effecting their own particular objects—the Tories struggling to get ‘into 
office, the Whigs to keep in office; while Mr. Sheil appeared to work every 
thing for Irish purposes. Ministers were ready enough to throw away 600;000/, 
in this way, but for the great purposes of education they grudged a paltry 
20,0002. It had been laid down in a publication which might to a certain 
extent’ be supposed to proceed from some honourable Members of that House— 
though he was not himself one of them—that the course for the Radicals was 
to vote‘on all questions, without reference to any idea of keeping in or throwing 
out the present Ministry. Now had threughout been the broad principle of 
the Radicals, that interference with Spain was improper and uncalled for, on 
the ground that with foreign nations we ought to have no relations other than 
commercial ones. This was the principle laid down by the new President of 
the United States. Sounder policy it was impossible to proceed’ upon’; and 
Mr. Roebuck would call upon the Radicals in that House to act upon this 
principle, a principle which they had repeatedly declared to be, in their opinion, 
essential to the maintenance of cheap and good government all over the world, 
He would put it to the Radical Members whether, consistently with this policy, 
they could support the Ministerial counsels on this occasion. The assertion of 
this great principle was of far higher importance than the maintenance of any 
Ministry whatever. 

As to this “‘non-intervention ” of ours, what a farce it was! 

‘‘ Never was there a more monstrous and unmeaning piece of patchwork, 
It was neither interference, nor codperation, nor intervention, nor any thing 
else; it was mere peddling. Surely if any thing was to be done it should 
be done properly, and in an efficient manner: if we really thought that.a consti- 
tional government should be established by our assistance, and if we thought 
proper to give that assistance, let the House vote supplies to his Majesty for-the 
purpose, let us fit out a British navy, let us send out by it a British army, and 
let that army land in Spain and fight under the British flag. But what were 
were we doing now? Neither one thing nor the other. If this country was 
not interfering in Spanish affairs, what business had our troops in Spain? It 
was mere special-pleading to talk about our Marines there being only a naval 
force. The common sense of this country at once saw through the attempted 
delusion. There had been three more nights wasted on this subject. How 
was it that the noble Minister for Foreign Affairs had not got upin a manly and 
honest way, to say what he had got to say immediately after Sir Henry 
Hardinge had made his statement? Why was it that he had allowed so much 
of the public time to be wasted? Lord Palmerston seemed to think that there 
was a sort of push-fighting going on, and to be afraid lest he should be hit down 
the moment he ventured to show himself. It was most outrageous that when 
an important question of fereign policy was before the House, the Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs should so long decline tu come forward and let the House 
understand what it was he proposed to do. For that matter, however, even 
when the noble lord did enter into his explanations, he could not very well 
make out what the explanation was, for the noble lord had a peculiar faculty 
for making a long speech, without Jetting the House know, in the slightest de- 
gree, what he was talking about. The noble lord had almost invariably con- 
trived to wrap up his replies in so peculiar a phraseology as to put in despair all 
those who sought an elucidation of the mysteries of his foreign policy. There 
were three nights of the public time wasted in hopeless discussion, solely 
because the noble lord had not the courage and the manliness to come forward 
at once and explain in clear terms what his policy really was. Certainly, if 
any thing ever required a clear explanation, it was the policy of Ministers ; 
theirs: was the true see-saw principle—now to this side, now to that side 
leaning. 

At the conclusion of his speech Mr. Roebuck left the House. 

Mr. Cu1tar Fercusson and Mr. Caries VILitERs spoke in 
defence of the Spanish policy of Ministers; and Mr. Vittiers ex- 
pressed regret that Mr. Roebuck should have made a bitter attack on his 
friends, and left the House immediately after he had finished his speech. 

Mr. W. B. Banine supported Sir Henry Hardinge’s motion. 

Sir Witt1am Fot.err bad not intended to address the House, but 
felt called upon to reply to some of the arguments of Dr. Lushington. 
He contended that there was a very material difference between 
sending men and sending muskets to Spain. ‘The latter was in accord- 
ance with, the former in opposition to the Quadruple Treaty. The 
object of naval cobperation according to the treaty, was to prevent 
supplies from reaching the insurgents from the coast. _ The main 
object of the original treaty was to get Don Carlos and Don Miguel 
out of Portugal, and that object was effected before the treaty itself 
was ratified; but the additional articles, it was pretended, bound us to 
assist the Queen of Spain—until when ?—until Don Carlos was expelled 
from Spain? Was that the meaning of the treaty? was that the 
construction to be put upon it? Ifso, why were 10,000 men sent to 
Spain clandestinely? Why did not Lord Palmerston interfere, if aé 
all, openly? He wes not the apologist or vindicator of Don Carlos; 
neither could he have any sympathy with a Government which gave a 
command to Mina after conduct more atrocious than even the publica- 
tion of the Durango decree; but he did wish to prevent the wanton 
effusion of British blood in the brutalizing contest now carried on in 
the North of Spain. 

Lord Patmersron then rose. He was greeted with insulting cheers 
from the Opposition benches, which lasted for three minutes ; and when 
these had concluded, the Members on the Ministerial side of the 
House cheered him heartily for nearly as long. He said, that holding the 
situation he had the honour te fill, he had only showed his respect to 
the House by waiting to hear the arguments which could be used on 
both sides of the question; and he thought it rather ungracious in Mr. 
Roebuck, who had made up his mind not to vote at all upon the motion, 
to taunt him with not rising sooner in the debate, as Mr. Roebuck at 
any rate could have had no direction given to his vote by any speech 
that it was in his power to deliver. After hearing, the speech of Sir 





but it was suid, we insist upon giving Spain a constitutional monarch. How 
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come to the’rescue of his friends, he was willing, on a comparison of the 
arguments used om both sides, to go to the division, and to appeal for 
the justification of the course he had pursued to that House, to the 
country, and to Europe. He considered that the attempt of the Oppo- 
sition to impugn the foreign policy of the Government had been a 
lamentable failure ; for even Sir William Follett, with all his talent, 
had failed to weaken the force of Dr. Lushington’s argument. As for 
the speech of Sir Henry Hardinge, he would do that gallant officer the 
justice tosay, that he had not directly reflected on the character of 
General Evans; though it was to be regretted that Sir Henry had se- 
lected the present time for producing a powerful sensation against the 
Legion ; though of course—he was sure indeed, that Sir Henry did not 
intend to injure the character of a brother officer in his absence. Few 
men had had a more difficult task to perform than General Evans; and 
few men had given less cause for censure than he had. (Hear, hear !” 
from Sir Henry Hardinge)— 

He had been placed with 8,000 or 9,000 undisciplined men within musket- 
shot of the enemy. Few of his men had seen each otker before they met toge- 
ther on the parade. There was not a company of them organized. All the 

rocess of converting them into a military force was to be gone into on the spot. 

And therefore he called upon gentlemen, when they instituted comparisons be- 
tween the state of discipline of the Legion and the state of discipline of the 
troops in the King’s service, to distinguish between the two cases. The first 
corps had been organized at once on the spot, the latter corps had long been under 
military superintendence and control. Now a werd as to the sufferings of the 
Legion, and as to the number of their sick at Vittoria. He asked Sir Henry 
Hardinge whether, in the course of his experience, he had not learned, that in 
the neighbourhood of Badajos, soon after the battle of Talavera, in an army 
much better equipped, but consisting of men who had recently arrived in the 
country, the sickness and mortality was greater than that which had taken 
place in the Legion at Vittoria? ( Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) So 
far from making these circumstances, which he believed were among the ordi- 
nary evils of war, ground of charge against this measure, he believed that, if 
the circumstances were well looked into, it would be found that the inconve- 
niences sustained by the Legion were not so great as those which had been sus- 
tained by other raw troops on other occasions. But then, the honourable 
and gallant officer dwelt strongly upon the brutalizing and demoralizing etfect 
of the soldiers of the Legion serving with men guilty of cruelty and rapine. 
Now, he believed that there had been no cruelties committed by those with 
whom the Legion had served. If cruelties had been committed, they had not 
been committed by the Christinos, but by the Carlists, against whom the Le- 
gion wasserving. It was a little too much for the right honourable and gallant 
officer, who had served during the Peninsular war in codperation with Spanish 
troops, and who must, of necessity, recollect the cruelties inflicted by the 
Guerillas upon the French, when they caught them, either as stragglers, or 
as prisoners of war, or as private individuals—enormities which he would not 
disgust the House by describing, ‘as everybody must recollect them—it was a 
little too much for Sir Henry Hardinge and for the Member for Tamworth, 
who he saw intended to follow him in the debate—( Great cheering from the 
Opposition benches )—it was a little too much, he said, for those gentlemen, 
who had never thought of recalling the Duke of Wellington’s army from Spain, 
for fear their morals should be contaminated by codperation with that of Ge- 
neral Mina,—that same Mina whose conduct in Catalonia was stated to be 
a sufficient apology for our breaking faith with the Spanish Government— 
it was a little too much, he repeated, for them to tell the House now, that 
to save it from being brutalized and demoralized, the Legion should be re- 
oalled. (Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) He lamented these atro- 
cities as much as any man in the House could do. Unfortunately, history told 
them that they were consistent with the character of the Spanish nation, which, 
in peace as well as in war, had shown itself more cruel and bloodthirsty than 
any other nation in Europe. (Tronical cheers from the Opposition benches. ) 
Was that denied? Look at their conquests in America—look at all the wars 
which had taken place in Spain, from the war of the Succession down to that 
which terminated in 1815, and you will see that the Spaniards are peculiarly 
fond of blood. Look at their various civil commotions, and you will see a greater 
disregard of the ordinary principles of humanity than is to be found in the civil 
commotions of any other civilized nation. They might hope that one of the 
effects of regenerating Spain by a free constitution weuld be, that by the opera- 
tien of public opinion, which a free constitution alone could produce, these de- 
fects in the national character might for thefuture be corrected. ( Cheers from 
the Ministerial benches. ) 

It had been said over and over again, that we were fighting against 
the liberties of the Basque Provinces. Now that was not the question. 
Why had the insurgents in the Basque Provinces taken arms? 

Was it because their privileges were invaded? No. (Cheers from the 
Ministerial benches.) They took up arms for despotism and Don Carlos 
against Isabella and a free constitution. ( Cheers from the Ministerial benches. ) 
And what, he would ask, was the present state of the war in those provinces ? 
If he was rightly informed, the Basques were now as tired of the war as men 
could be of any infliction from which they could not escape. The army of Don 
Carlos consisted principally of men not the natives of those provinces. His 
council did not belong to those provinces. Moreno and his other Generals were 
natives of other parts of Spain. Such soldiers of his army as were natives of 
the Basque Provinces were prevented from quitting his ranks by the knowledge 
that their wives, their children, their families, and their friends, were in the 
power of this ferocious usurper ; and to make that knowledge operate strongly 
on their feelings, they had been told, that if they Fc his service their 
nearest and dearest relatives should be made to pay the forfeit of the crime. 

The privileges of the Basque Provinces were, in fact, only valuable 
when Spain was under a despotic government; but when free institu- 
tions were established, it would be more advantageous to the inhabi- 
tants of that part of the country to be incorporated with the rest of the 

nation, than be driven into a corner as a separate people. He hoped 
he should hear no more of this feigned regard for the municipal privi- 
leges of the people of the Basque Provinces from the men who were 
willing to deprive the Irish of their municipal corporations; he hoped 
he should hear no more of this despicable cant. This motion was 
brought forward now because the Legion had received a check— 

Last autumn it was thought that Bilboa would be taken: loudly, in conse 
quence, did the song of triumph resound, not indeed within the walls of Parlia- 
ment, for Parliament was not then sitting, but from all their acknowledged 
— of public opinion. Bilboa was however relieved, and what made it more 
galling to their souls, was relieved by that very naval codperation—( Cheers 
Jrom the Ministerial benches)—which was represented as of no use to the 
cause of good government in Spain, and of no use to the interests of England, 
although it rescued a town from devastation and massacre, in which were many 
English merchants and no small portion of English capital ; a town which, if 
it had failen into the hands of the Carlists, would have been immortalized in a 
melancholy manner. In spite of the observation of one gentleman, who had 
Stated that Don Carlos had abstained from taking Bilboa because he did not 
Wish to do that town any harm, or otherwise he could have eaten his Christmas 





dinner within its walls, he must say that he believed the contrary to be the 
fact. He believed that the Carlist army entertained the most bloodthirsty 
intentions against that town and its inhabitants, and that, if they had succeeded 
in storming it, the horrors reserved for its inhabitants would have been most 
appalling. But Bilboa was relieved. Shortly afterwards Parliament met. 
Did his Majesty’s Ministers then shrink from the discussion of this question ? 
Ministers had put foreign affairs forward in the very first paragraph of the 
King’s Speech: gentlemen opposite had, however, contented themselves with 
slight allusions to it. It appeared to him that the expressions ia that paragraph 
were such as it did not suit them to allude to. 

Lord Palmerston then went into a long detail of the circum- 
stances which led to the Quadruple Treaty ; maintaining that the policy 
pursued by England had been liberal, discreet, and advantageous 
throughout. In the execution of the Quadruple Treaty, he maintained 
that no fault had been committed, and that the codperation rendered 
was properly a naval codperation. He quoted the opinion of Lord 
John Hay, whose political bias was known not to be in favour of the 
present Ministers, as to the extent to which naval codperation might 
be used. For his part, he hoped that the only complaint which would 
be brought against bim would be, that in the fulfilment of treaties he 
had rather gone beyond than fallen short of what the strict letter of 
those treaties required. With respect to the employment of the Legion 
in foreign service, Lord Palmerston referred to former periods of 
British history, and the history of other European nations, to prove 
that there was nothing dishonourable in engaging in the service of 
foreign powers. As to the state of affairs abroad,—for it had been 
made a reproach to the present Ministers by Sir Robert Peel, that 
they were unsettled, Lord Palmerston thought that at least they were 
not in so difficult and dangerous a position as when in 1830 Sir Ro- 
bert left the management of them to his Whig successors— 

At that time, an honourable Member had said to him—* Ifan angel camedown 
from heaven to write your despatches, even that interference could not prevent you 
from being involved in a wat within six months.” — Not only for six months had 
England been saved from the evils of war, but for the space of six years. He was 
far from saying that gentleman were not sincere in entertaining the apprehension 
which they had expressed. They had good reasons for being sincere, for, 
conscious of the tendency of their political opinions, they could not see any 
mode of escaping from that calamity. He would not say that if they had re- 
mained in office the country would have certainly been engaged in a general 
war at the expiration of six months: he spoke merely of a highly probable 
contingency. When he and his colleagues accepted office, they pledged them= 
selves to the maintenance of peace, and that pledge they had never since violated. 
Any man who considered for a moment what were the calamities of war—the 
injuries which it inflicted upon lite and property, the evils of which it was pros 
ductive, by retarding the march of improvement and rolling back the tide of 
civilization—must admit, that a set of men who could honestly say that they had 
contributed to avert from England, and from Europe, the calamity of a general 
war for a period of six years, might think with siucerity that their labours had 
not been fruitless. 

The real question before the House was, whether there was to be an 
unnatural alliance between Orangemen at home and Catholic fanatics 
abroad, or whether Englishmen were to codperate at home in favour of 
a free constitution abroad— 

“Tsay, that whether we look at the general question or its details, I find we 
cannot put it in its true and real character for the consideration and decision of 
the House, without affirming that the object of one party is to support Carlism 
in Spain, and the object of the other to support Isabella and the Constitution. 
I say the former is an unnatural and unnational alliance, because the principle 
of it is tocombine Orangeism and the maintenance of the Protestant Church 
at home with all that is corrupt and bigotted in Catholicism abroad; and while 
the party who adopt such a principle avow their determination to support 
Reform here, they at the same time show, by their policy, that they detest con- 
stitutional government in Spaiu. In the days of the Reformation, whens 
religion divided the different states of Europe, the parties ranged themselves 
on their respective sides ; but such is not the case at present; and I am there- 
fore justified in saying that this is an unnatural alliance, which binds together 
men of different religions and different feelings in a confederacy to retard 
general improvement. I say that is the real question, divesting it of all party - 
feeling, for the House to decide. It is a question of great importance, not only 
to England, but to all Europe; and the House may rest assured that the effect 
of their votes this night will not be to decide whether General Evans is to 
come back, or Lord John Hay is to allow the Marines to march half a mile 
further inland, but the decision will have its effect on the whole world. The 
deliberate opinion of the House of Commons this night is not to decide between 
the principles of opposite parties in England, but between the principles of 
parties in every country ia Europe; and on that decision will depend more or 
less the peace, the welfare, and the happiness of mauvkind.” (Loud and long- 
continued cheering. ) 

Sir Roserr Peet said, that before referring to the real question at 
issue, he must be permitted to reply to that part of Lord Palmerston’s 
speech which was intended to refer to one he had delivered ten days 
ago, when all the ponderous levities of the noble lord might have been 
delivered. Lord Palmerston was in the House when his foreign po- 
licy was arraigned. It was not then half-past one o'clock. The noble 
lord had not the lateness of the hour to urge as an excuse; and yet he 
thought proper to defer his reply to it for ten days, and then attempt 
an answer at an hour and a half past midnight. Why did he (Sir 
Robert) make allusions to a resignation of the Ministers ? why, because 
the town was full of reports that they would resign, and even the day 
of their retirement was mentioned; and he believed then, as he be- 
lieved now, that the Ministers would be too glad of a pretext to relieve 
them of the embarrassment into which their policy, foreign and do- 
mestic, had plunged them ; and he warned them then and now, not to 
make a sham resignation, for he did think it possible that the spirit and 
energy of Englishmen might relieve them from such difficulties in 
future. 

The noble lord said, that he had made him responsible for there not ery 
government in France. He had said nothing of the kind. He stated the 
simple fact, which, he apprehended, had not been questioned at the time he 
spoke, that it was uncertain whether, in three great countries in the West of 
Europe—namely, in England, according to the noble lord’s own declaration, in 
France, and in Spain, according to public and unquestioned report, there ex- 
isted any government whatsoever. But he had not surmised that the noble 
lord possessed influence enough to relieve the King of France from his difficul- 
ties, nor had he taunted him with the failure of his influence on account of 
there being no government in that country. But what he had said was, that 
one of the professed objects of the Quadruple Treaty being to cement the alli- 
ance between England and France, he thought there were tolerably pregnant 
indications, sa far as that ebject was concerned, that the Quadruple Alliance 
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had not been eminently suecessful. He had referred to the relations of this 
country with the Northern Powers. He had complained of not having heard 
any thing authenticated by Government of the case of the Vixen. The noble 
lord, in reference to it, had stated that it was a case of vast importance, that it 
was under the consideration of the Law Officers of the Crown, and that he could 
not foretell what would be the issue—nor had they yet been told it. He had 
certainly inferred, from the solemnity of tene adopted by the noble lord, that 
our relutions with respect te Russia were not of a most satisfactory character. 
He had also referred to our position respecting the three great Northern Powers ; 
and he had borne ia mind that the noble lord, as Foreign Secretary of State, 
had, in the last session of Parliament, declared that three months should not 
pass without their seeing a British Representative at Cracow; and when the 
noble Jord had been questioned upon it, he had not denied the statement which 
he had made in the face of the Parliament and of Europe. He stated that dif- 
ficulties which he had not contemplated bad occurred ; difficulties which he pre- 
sumed to have been objections on the part of these three Northern Powers; to 
which, notwithstanding the noble lord’s pledge to that House and the country, 
he had either been compelled or induced to accede. He had also referred to the 
internal embarrassment of this country respecting her commercial affairs; he 
had referred to the state of business before that House, and said, that day after 
day new measures were proposed, but that no progress was made ; and he had 
also said that Ministers touched with a palsied hand every thing, but that they 
settled nothing. 

He did not see how the fact that Belgium had been made into a 
kingdom, and that the peace of Europe had been preserved,—Sir 
Robert, by the way, bad never, like Lord Ashburton, to whom Lord 
Palmerston referred, anticipated a European war,—answered the 
statements he had made ten days ago. With respect to the Quadruple 
Treaty, it was one thing to approve of it and another not to evade its 
stipulations when made. He had always doubted the policy of that 
treaty ; he had always considered that non-intervention was the safest 
course fer England. The interpretation put upon the Quadruple 
Treaty might involve this country to a very sericus extent, and that 
circumstance did not lessen his original dislike to it. Already they 
had begun to;take Marines from Woolwich to send to Spain, and to 
supply their place with battalions of the Foot Guards. ‘That was naval 
cobperation! He had never said a word against General Evans; he 
admitted that he had to contend with great difficulties; but the greater 
these difficuties, the more urgent were the reasons for his recall. 
Whatever was strictly naval codperation he was still willing to 
continue, but not that species of military interference which, com- 
mencing with the coast, might, in order to be effectual, be stretched to 
the very centre of Spain. He deprecated the system of interference 
in the affairs of foreign countries; and would maintain that Ministers 
departed from the rules of foreign policy on which the great autho- 
rities of their own party had always professed to act. What had Mr, 
Fox said when the war with France was proposed ? 

Mr. Fox did not deny that there existed grounds for war after previous pro- 
test, but he said he suspected that one of the main causes for the war was the 
dissatisfaction which prevailed in respect of the internal state of Vrance, aud a 
desire to dictate a form of government to the people of that country, and he 







moved: the following resolution: * That it was not for the honour or interest 
of Great Britain to make war swith France on account of the internal circum. 
stances of that country, for the purpose of pu ushing individuals there profes- 


sing principles, however pernicious their tendency, the establish- 
¢ ; . 


ment among the French people of any partici 





vernment. 














It might be said that Mr. Fox was jealous of an interf ernment 
founded on principles of liberty, and that possibly he mi lived at an 
interference intendid to destroy a despotic form of governme: No such 
thing; the priaciple was exte 1 by Mr. Pox to pop ] ! i 








forms of government: he remonstrated a } nee by ( 
with the principle of liberty ; and in the debate which preceded the resolution 
to which he had called the attention of the House, Mr. Fox expressly stated, 
that “ be trusted he should socn see this war as generally execrated as it was 
now thought to be popular. He knew he should be represented as holding up 
the internal government of France as an object of imitation. He thought it 
anything rather than an object of imitation ; but he maintained as a principle 
inviolable, that the government of every independent state was to be settled by 
those whe were to live under it, and not by foreign force.”” Now let the House 
observe how Mr. Fox applied the principle to the case to which he had just ad- 
verted. He said, ‘“‘ The eonduct of the French in the Netherlands was the 
dame: it was a war of pikes and bayonets against opinions, it was the tyranny 
of giving liberty by compulsion: it was an attempt to introduce asystem among 
a people by force, which the mere it was forced upon them the more they 
abhorred.” The same principle of non-interference in the internal affairs of other 
eountries—unless on some manifest justification on the ground of necessity, or 
otherwise—had been laid down by his lamented friend the late Marquis of 
Londonderry. When the Allied Powers met at Verona, an interveation with 
the affairs of Spain was proposed; and he entreated the attention of the House 
to the language of his late noble friend as to the policy of that intervention. 
His neble friend remonstrated against it, and said, ‘* Fearful as is the example 
which is furnished by Spain of an army im revolt and a monareh swearing to a 
esnstitution which contains in its frame hardly the semblance of a monarchy, 
there is no ground for apprehension that Europe is likely to be speedily en- 
dangered by Spanish arms. It never was, however, intended as au unien for 
the government of the world, or for the superintendence of the internal affairs 
of other states. se Xd We shall be found in our place when actual 
danger menaces the system of Europe; but this country cannot, and will not, 
aet upon abstract and speculative principles of precaution.” 

The whole justification of Lord Palmerston rested upon the assump- 
tion that England was bound to put down despotic principles in Spain 
in the person of Don Carlos; but Mr. Canning had in 1823 protested 
against the interference of France in the internal affairs of Spain ; 
and non-interference, meas had been the policy of Lord Castle- 
reagh, developed in his despatches to the Duke of Wellington wheu in 
Paris. The cause of liberty in Spain never would be promoted by 
foreign interference. On this subject he had the high authority of the 
Duke of Wellington; who had declared, that of all the people of 
Europe, the Spanish were those who would least brook foreign inter- 
ference’: that wasa distinguishing trait in their national character. But 
if there was to be interference, it should be direct, national, and under 
the responsibility of the government. There were many powerful 
reasons for discouraging and terminating this warfare— 

It violated the principle that no country was justified in dictating to another 
country with reference to its internal affairs, or in declaring who was its legal 
sovereign, or what should be its form of government. There was the signal 
proof atforded of the absence of wisdom in the policy by its utter failure. There 
was the jealousy naturally excited among the inhabitants of Spain, and which 
Jed to the suspicion among them that no constitution could be stable the 








foundations of which were xot laid by native hands. There was the inom 
aK. ; ‘hl; : + , ‘Deontros 
vertible fact, that the public gorge in England was rising at the continua 
the system. The people of this country aa recently had visible appeals se 
to their sympathy for their unfortunate countrymen. It was painful to ch ude 
military uniform of English — exhibited im such circumstances as hee 
lately been witnessed. Against these and other powerful arguments the on} 
appeal was to false pride—to a disinelination to diseontinue a system which 
must end in discredit and disgrace. The House was told, that if the pre : 
course were abandoned there might be a bonfire at St. Petersburg, or pe 
in the camp of Don Carlos. Much better would it be that they should see t 
light of that bonfire—much better would it be that they should hear those ‘ 
clamations, than that they should feel the remorse of conscience which hen 
result from persevering in asystem of warfare, the justice of which there = 
every reason to doubt, and the erroneous policy of which experience had en 
pletely established. (‘* Hear, hear !””) 

Lord Joun Russe said, that no reply had been given to the 
question why this motion had not been brought on before; and he re 
peated the remarks of Lord Palmerston and other Members, on the 
manner in which the Opposition had shrunk from grappling with this 
subject at the commencement of the session. He fully agreed that g 
constitution should not be imposed upon the people of a foreign 
country. 

“ T fully agree, Sir, with the maxim that has been laid down. But] think, 
after all that has been said of the efficiency of the Legion and of our nayal 
codperation, it is rather too much to talk of forcing a constitution upon such 4 
country as Spain by the aid ofa handful of marines and a body of raw recruits 
Amongst the cases adverted to by my noble friend in his very powerful specch to 
justify the giving aid and assistance as it is given under the Quadruple Treat 
let me refer to the conduct of our own Whig ancestors in 1638. An honours, 
and Jearned gentleman opposite says, the Revolution was effected by the people 
of England. In that general proposition I fully agree; but I ask that hoe 
nourable and learned Member—I ask any Member of this House—to read the 
invitation to the Prince of Orange, signed by Shrewsbury and Devonshire, and 
Russell and Sydney, and see if he were not invited to come at the head of g 
foreign force, with guns and artillery, and munitions of war ?—[ The noble lord 
then read this invitation; in which they declared their confidence that the 
Prince would come with sufficient artillery, munttions, and engineers, and 
continued |—Were these English engineers? No; but they were Dutch, 
And afterwards, when the Rebellion broke out, 6,000 Dutch troops were marched 
to Edinburgh for the purpose of opposing the Scotch rebels. Now, I ask, 
Sir, is it so clear that the principles of our ancestors have been that no foreign 
assistance should he allowed in the internal ,disputes of a country? But there 
is, Sir, a great difference between allowing assistance—that is, to occupy the 
capital and the country—and that secondary assistance given by a foreign 
nation that has itself a great interest in the establishment of the government it 
so assists. I say, therefore, that his Majesty's Government has been fully justi« 
fied in giving assistance of this kind.” : 

He would not enter into details, but he must advert to Sir Robert 
Peel’s observation in reference to the ‘speech he had delivered a few 
nights ago— 

** Upon that occasion, he spoke of the difficulties of our foreign policy ; and 
he said that, so inypressed must Ministers be with the difficulties and embarrass. 
ments by which they were surrounded, that they only sought a pretext for 

bandoni ¢ l. Whatever, Sir, may be the course which his Majesty’s 
ent may think fit to adopt, whether they remain in office or 0 out 

y will, at all events, in either position, have the satisfaction of 
sent state of affairs is greatly more advantageous to the 
y assumed the reins of government. (Loud cheering.) 
'y one point of our foreign affuirs: the right honourable 
t was only three weeks before his resignation that the Belgian 
ut; but does the right honourable baronet forget that his 

i his Majesty to put into the Speech a sentiment approving 
f the King of Holland, whom it styled ‘the enlightened King 
!s,’—thus pointing him out as some one that ought to be sup- 
: that, if not the physical, at least all the moral support of 
orn en to that sovereign? TI do not mean to adopt the ob- 
servation of Lord Ashburton, though I have considerable respect for the sagae 
city of that noble lord, and cannot think it can so easily be put aside as the right 
honourable barcnet seems to suppose; but Ido think, Sir, that if that course 
had been adopted, it ould have had the most unwise and unfortunate result of 
eventually leading toa general war. We had before our eyes the recent revo- 
lution of France. We knew that there existed in that eountry old associations 
of conquest connected with Belgium, old prejudices for the extension of the boune 
dary to the Rhine; and, had you sueceeded in establishing the King of Holland, 
you would have seen a war in Europe, without even the termination of establish 
ing the kingdom of Belgium in theend. I need not, Sir, go into our domesti¢ 
afiairs. The right honourable baronet has reminded me of one fact : he men» 
tions that a battalion of Foot Guards went down to Woolwieh—that they were 
obliged to be sent down—in order to replaee the Marines. Now, allow me, Sity 
to explain. My noble friend having mentioned to me that there might bes 
deficiency of soldiers in England, I wrote to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
desiring that he should consult with the Commander of the Forces in that 
country to know if any soldiers could be spared. I received a reply, that the 
Lord-Lieutenant did consult the Commander of the Forces, who informed him 
that two regiments of infantry and one of eavalry might very well be spared. 
( Great cheering.) That, I believe, was not the case in 1830. (Laughter and re 
newed cheering.) I leave it tothe future Ministers, of whom the right honour 
able baronet seems to be the representative, to try if they ean remove troops 
trom Ireland, relying, as I doubt not they will, upon the increased confidenc® 
and attachment of the people of that country. ( Very great cheering.) With 
respect to other matters of difficulty adverted to by the right honourable baronet, 
the Government has about as much to do with them as they have to do with 
the non-formation of the French Ministry, of which they were also acou 
There is some commercial embarrassment—one of those revolutionsin trade 
which agovernment can neither produce nor alter; but there is not, tha 
God! prevailing that species of discontent that every mail brought accounts of 
fresh fires and burnings. There is not that discontent in the metropolis that 
would prevent his Majesty, if it pleased him to go to Guildhall, to do 80 with 
the most perfect safety.” (Long-continued cheering. ) : 

At the conclusion of Lord John Russell's speech, the House di- 

vided— 
For considering the Ordnance Estimates ina Committee of Supply 278 
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For Sir Henry Hardinge’s amendment ..........sccsesecosssseseeeree . 242 
Soon afterwards the House was counted out, at four o'clock. 
MIscELLANEOUS. 


Breacu oF Privitece: Sik Epwarp Coprincton. The Hoase 
of Commons was occupied for about two hours on Monday wit! a dis- 
cussion which arose out of a complaint made by Sir EDwarD _Cop- 
RINGTON, that the Morning Post had made a false report of certain eX- 
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ions he bad-used when referring to Sir Pulteney Malcolm on the 
sear om Friday ; and that Sir James Graham had also used injurious 
gsions towards him. Fifty-eight speeches were delivered; Sir 
p CopRINGTON “submitted himself to the House,” and pro- 

ised to take no * further steps ;” and then Sir James GranaM dis- 
pena the use of the offensive words. 


posicaTion or Evipence 1n Committees. Mr. FazaKkERLey, 
Chairman of the Poor-law Committee, reported on Monday, that some 
evidence given before the Committee, but not reported to the House, 
had been published in the True Sun. Mr. Harvey avowed himself 
the proprietor of the True Sun, and responsible for the publication in 
question. After some discussion, Lord Joun Russett gave notice, 
that on the following Thursday he should move a resolution declaring 
ita breach of privilege to publish evidence not reported to the House ; 
and Mr. HaRvEY gave notice, that he should move an amendment, 
that the evidence before the Poor-law Committee be published from 
gayto day. As the House did not sit on Thursday, both these notices 


were “ dropped.” 








Che Court. 

Tne King, attended by Sir Herbert Taylor, came to town on Wed- 
nesday, to hold his Levee. The Marquis of Bath had an_ audience, 
and delivered the ensigns of the Order of the Garter worn by his late 
father into the King’s hands. The Duke of Somerset was then in- 
yested with the Garter in the usual manner. An address signed by 
160,000 Protestants of Ireland, praying his Majesty to protect the 
Church in Ireland, was presented by the Marquis of Downshire, sup- 

tted by Lords Roden, Bandon, Glengall, Donoughmore, and Cole. 
Among the general company, were the Dukes of Rutland, Richmond, 
Beaufort, and Cleveland, the Marquis of Bute, the Bishop of London, 
Lord Nugent, and Lord Alford. 

The Drawing-room was held on Thursday ; but the Queen’s illness, 
which at length has been publicly announced, prevented her Majesty 
from receiving her company, and the Princess Augusta took her place. 
The complaint of the Queen is said to be an “ oppression at her chest,” 
but unattended with alarming symptoms. The ‘ oppression” itself, 
however, is sufficient to create anxiety on her Majesty’s account. The 
Drawing-room, as might be expected, was but thinly attended, and 
there were but few presentations. 

The Duke of Sussex cannot shake off the effects of the influenza, 
with which he was attacked some weeks ago: his Royal Highness 
continues to be much indisposed. 

The Duke of Cumberland arrived at St. James’s Palace on Wed- 
nesday night. ‘The “ Crown Prince” is always in time. 





The Metropolis. 

The High Bailiff of Westminster has appointed twelve o’clock on 
Monday next, at Covent Garden, for a public meeting to take into 
consideration the state of the representation of Westminster. 

A requisition, signed by several hundred electors, has been presented 
to Mr. Leader to become a candidate for Westminster; and that gen- 
tlemen has promised to stand, if on further communication with the 
electors the resolution of the requisitionists should be confirmed, and 
his success sure. 

A numerous party of the electors of Finsbury dined together at 
White Conduit House on Wednesday ; Mr. Ward, M.P., in the chair. 
Among the principal company, were the Members for Finsbury, 
Messrs. Duncombe and Wakley, in whose honour the entertainment 
was given; Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Charles Buller, Mr. Hume, Dr. 
Lushington, Mr. Williams, Mr. Bish, Mr. D’Eyncourt, Mr. Brady, 
and Mr. Rundle. In consequence of the important debate in the 
House of Commons, the report of which filled the newspapers on 
Thursday, the account of the proceedings at this dinner is very im- 
perfect, and it would be an injustice to the gentlemen who addressed 
the company to give extracts from the meagre reports of their speeches 
which have been published. 

The half-yearly meeting of the Belgrave Literary and Scientific In- 
stitution was held on Monday evening, at which J. W. Lubbock, Esq., 
V.P.R.S., presided. The report of the Council was read; from which 
it appeared that the number of members had considerably increased 
during the last half-year. The library consists of upwards of 2,780 
Volumes, and the recent acquisitions include the principal new publi- 
cations. The meeting was numerously attended, and the report of the 
Council was unanimously adopted. 


_ Inthe Rolls Court, on Wednesday, Lord Langdale confirmed the 
injunction granted by the Court of Common Pleas to restrain the 
London and Westminster Bank from issuing billsand promissory notes 
payable at less than six months after date. This question will be 
carried up to the House of Lords. 

Ata meeting of the Middlesex Magistrates,on Thursday, it was re- 
solved to enlarge the County Pauper Lunatic Asylym at Hanwell, so 
as to accommodate 300 additional patients. The expense was esti- 
mated at 20,0001. ; and the Committee of Accounts were directed to 
ascertain the best mode of raising the money. 

The Greenacre murder continues to furnish the penny-a-line gen- 
tlemen with occupation. Several stories about a wife of Greenacre 
being in America, his attempt to get «nother wife by advertisement 
after the murder of Hannah Brown, the murder of a child he had by 
the woman ‘Gale, and his being one of the Cato Street conspirators,.— 
all of which, Greenacre, it is said, has declared to be fabrications,— 
make their appearance day after day in the newspapers. The long 
Teports of the speeches in Parliament have for once proved advanta- 
8e0us to the public, in setting limits of space to the lie-mongers. It is 
not yet known when the execution of Greenacre is to take place, or 
What is to be the ultimate fate of Gale. The brother of Hannah 

town has applied for the reward of 1002. offered to the person who 
should give the first information of the murderer ! 


The Country. 
A severe contest at Lewes terminated on Thursday, in the election 





Of the Honourable Henry Fitzroy, by the narrow majority of 397 to 





371 over his opponent Mr. Easthope. The account given in the 
Spectator three or four weeks ago, of the dissatisfaction of the Liberals 
in Lewes at the treatment of Mr. Blackman, with other circumstances, 
must have prepared our readers for a defeat of a Ministerial candidate 
in that borough. The Morning Chronicle contains a four-column 
report of the proceedings, at the nomination on Wednesday ; which, 
however, is depriv@@ of its chief interest by the knowledge of the 
unfortunate result... Mr. Fitzroy seems to be aclever sort of person; 
but we have a mean opinion of his political honesty, as he did not 
scruple to reproach Mr. Easthope with his support of the Poor-law, 
while he was compelled himself to acknowledge that he approved of 
its principle, and only objected to its * unchristian and unconstitu- 
tional” details. Mr. Easthope displayed considerable tact, readiness, 
and command of temper, in dealing with the speech of his antagonist, 
on the hustings, and with the interruptions he received from a gang of 
drunken Tories, who created much confusion. Mr. Westmacott, of 
the Age, also figured at this election ; and was even put in nomination 
as a candidate by two members of Mr. Fitzroy’s Committee. 


The Tories have been soundly beaten at Rochdale. Mr. Fenton, 
the Reformer, was elected on Tuesday, by a majority of 383 to 339— 
44, over his Tory opponent, Mr. Royds. The late Member for Roch- 
dale, Mr. Entwisle, was a Tory; so the good cause has gained one by 
this election. Had it been necessary, the Liberal majority would have 
been larger; but the voters did not wish to expose themselves to Tory 
persecution: the Ballot is wanted at Rochdale. 

Major Scarlett is a candidate for the honour of representing Guild- 
ford with Mr. Baring Wall. What has Major Scarlett done that he 
should be the ame damnée of the Guildford Wallites? We never heard 
any thing against Major Scarlett’s character as a soldier or gentleman; 
but he must have a pretty strong stomach to digest what made the 
Honourable Mr. Best sick, and what Mr. Miles Stringer and a reso- 
lute lawyer, Mr. Thesiger, would not look at. Mr. Best, Mr. Stringer, 
and Mr. Thesiger, each declined the chance of being Mr. Wall’s colleague 
—what, we repeat, has Major Scarlett done to merit that honour ? 

Mr. Benbow and Mr. Groves have been put forth as the Conserva- 
tive candidates for Wolverhampton.— Staffordshire Examiner. 

It is reported that the negotiations which have for some time been 
carried on between the Church and the Wesleyan Tories have ended in 
a rupture, and that the former intend to bring forward Mr. Henry 
Walker, as a candidate, (failing to find a better,) and the latter, Mr. 
J. Thornely, a West Riding Magistrate, residing near Barnsley. 
Sheffield Independent. 

Sir John Chetwode means to oppose Sir Harry Verney at Bucking- 
ham. Sir Harry has turned out a better Liberal than we took him for, 
and we hope he will beat the Tory. 


The country papers give gloomy accounts of the state of trade. We 
select a few from the mass of similar paragraphs which occupy the 
columns of our provincial contemporaries : 

The Leeds Mercury says—‘* The woollen trade still continues in the same 
dull state as deseribed in our last paper. No visible change at Huddersfield in 
the amount of sales or prices of goods.” 

“* The piece market of Bradford on Thursday, like that of many preceding 
weeks, has been very dull: but little business was transacted, and prices 
remain about the same. In the yarn market there is no improvement from the 
report of last week ; the manufacturers continue backward in purchasing, and 
of course prices are no better.” 

At Halifax, Rechdale, Huddersfield, and Wakefield, similar complaints are 
made. 

Manchester Guardian—“ At Saddleworth, there are few or no orders for 
home consumption on hand, and the shipping business is considered rather dane 
gerous at present. Trade in this branch, as in all others, is consequently very 
dull ; it was probably never more so in this district.” 

Manchester Times—“ Business is at a complete stand-still—con fidence is com- 
pletely gone—prices are nominal. Fustians and domestics, which have all 
along maintained their prices, have at last given way. The printers are also 
in avery bad state ; several of the houses are imitating the example of the 
spinners by working short time. * * * The Silk trade was scarcely ever 
known to be so slack at this season of the year as it is at present. Weavers 
eight miles round Manchester are in a miserable condition, some not having 
more than half employment, whilst many others areentirely without. * * * 
A great number of families are starving for want of food. A few faney 
weavers are doing pretty well. The cotton hand-loom weavers are as badly off, 
if not worse, than thesilk weavers, and there is no prospect of any amendment 
at present.” 

Manchester Correspondence of the Morning Chronicle— The effects of the 
embarrassments in which so many great commercial houses have been recently 
involved in Manchester and the neighbourhood, are unhappily extending rapidly 
to the labouring classes. A great number of hands have been entirely thrown 
out of employ, and a still greater number can only obtain a miserably limited 
pittance, arising from two or three days of ill-paid work per week. This is 
particularly the case with the hand-loom weavers of the coarser fabrics in this 
town and neighbourhood ; and yesterday ( Monday ) morning considerable assem- 
blages of that wretched class took place in and about St. George’s Road, a 
district in which they principally reside. A good deal of excitment pre- 
vailed among those unfortunate men, and in the afternoon about one hundred of 
them formed in procession, and made their way towards the centre of the 
town, preceded by a man bearing a pole, to which were affixed two loaves, to 
indicate the nature of their want. Their numbers speedily accumulated until 
they amounted to between two and three hundred ; and, as they went along, 
parties of them entered the provision. shops, and obtained, by intimidation, 
supplies of bread or money, threatening violence if refused. In the evening 
they dispersed; but great numbers again assembled this (Tuesday) morning, 
but have been induced to refrain from violence by the advice of some gentlemen 
who addressed them ; and a deputation was appointed from them to wait upon 
the Boroughreeve and Constables with a memorial, stating the distressed 
situation in which many thousands of them were placed, and entreating that a 
public meeting might be called, that the gentlemen of the town might take 
their case into consideration. They were directed to call at the Town-hall this 
evening for an answer; when the authorities in question, together with the 
Churchwardens and other gentlemen, having consulted on the subject, the 
deputation were informed that applications for relief irom any of their body 
really requiring it should be promptly attended to at the Churehiwardens’ office.” 

“Some symptoms have been manifested within the last few days of a revival 
of Zuddism in the neighbourhood of Nottingham, which has caused some alarm 
among the manufacturers. Two stocking frames belonging to Mr. C. G. 
Kewney, were broken to pieces at Arnold last week, by a party of mea 
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eighteen or twenty in number) who assembled in a riotous manner, and armed 
themselves for the purpose with bludgeons and hammers. The cause of this 
outrage is stated to be an actual, or threatened abatement of wages. Since then, 
two complete insides of frames (one of them belonging to Messrs. Berridge and 
James) have been stolen, and fairly carried away. The Magistrates and Police 
having obtained some clue as to the perpetrators, seven men, including a father 
and three sons, were apprehended on Tuesday, and onthe following day the 
parties underwent an examination before the Magistrates at##he Shire-hall.”— 

Courier. 

“*The demand for goods in Leicester is small, but as more hands have been 
dismissed, stocks are not materially increasing. No alteration has taken place 
in wages. Worsted-yarns have declined from Id. to 1$d. per pound. No 
orders have yet been received for the American market of any amount.”— 
Leicestershire Mercury. 

We regret tosay that the glove-trade of Worcester partakes of that depression 
which now so generally pervades the manufacturing interests of the kingdom.— 
Worcester Herald. 

We are assured by the manager of a respectable bank near Leeds, 
that, although gold has diminished in the Bank of England, he is cer- 
tain it has greatly increased in many, if not ali country banks. He 
says their bank has kept a stock for several months past amounting to 
nearly three times their usual supply ; and although he had to send to the 
Branch Banks of England formerly every fortnight for gold to pay wages, 

et he has not had occasion to do that once for the last three months. 
ine in Manchester, where the pressure has been and still is great, the 
banks have had more gold than they required, and have been offering it 
to neighbouring banks. —Zeeds Mercury. [This statement proves that 
bankers are fearful, and preparing for the worst. ] 

The advices from Liverpool are discouraging. Although they had a 
fair demand for cotton, prices were with difficulty supported. Another 
failure is announced there, that of Messrs, Buchanan and Co., lately 
engaged in the American trade. 

We have the pleasure to congratulate our fellow citizens upon the 
fact that the cotton-trade is in reality about to be introduced into 
Bristol upon a large scale, and by such men that it cannot fail of 
success. Ten of the first merchants and leading gentlemen of the 
city have entered into partnership with J. B. Clarke, Esq., from 
Manchester. We shall therefore soon see a cotton fire-proof mill erected, 
with a weaving-room large enough to hold one thousand power- 
looms.— Bristol Journal. [Fine times for a speculation of this kind ! ] 

So great has been the loss of sheep and lambs to the farmers of 
Hereford and the adjoining counties, from the continued frost and 
snow, and the failure of last year’s crops, that they are losing them by 
hundreds. In the vicinity of Crickhowell upwards of 1,000 have lately 
died of starvation.— Hereford Journal. 

Many farmers in this neighbourhood, on account of the extreme 
scarcity of grass, are feeding their ewes and lambs on oats.—Northamp- 
ion Mercury. 

The wheat near Maidstone never looked so badly, and is in fact 
worse in appearance that it was two months since. Oats are very un- 
healthy. Peas and beans generally look worse than when they first 
came out of the ground. Larly planted potatoes have been, in many 
places where they have not been well covered, nipped by the frost.— 
Maidstone Gazette. 





IRELAND. 

At a meeting of the National Association, on Tuesday, a letter was 
read from Mr. O’Connell, describing the Ministry as being in peril, 
and Peel ready to take power; though Mr. O’Connell thinks that 
“his only chance is some fastidious or punctilious abandonment of 
office by its present possessors.” He calls upon-the universal Irish 
nation to raise “ a reiterated cry from Cape Clear to the Giant’s Cause. 
way—from Cunnemara to the Hin of Houth”—a cry that should and 
would be heard “ kindly at Windsor or Westminster.” In less figura- 
tive language, Mr. O'Connell advises his countrymen to address the 
King and petition Parliament, “ that the mild, the paternal, the conci- 
liatory, the peace-producing, and, above all, the impartial and just ad- 
ministration of the affairs of Ireland by the present Ministry, should 
be continued and perpetuated.” 

Mr. O’Connell, in a postscript to the above letter, proposes his fif- 
teenth grandson, Christopher O’Connell French, as a member of the 
Association. 

There is a rumour in Dublin of the intended retirement of Lord 
Plunket from the Irish Chancellorship, in consequence of the over- 
ruling of his judgment in the cause of Hodgens versus Hodgens, and 
the confirming of the judgment of Sir Edward Sugden by the House 
of Lords. Baron Richards was mentioned as his successor.— Times 
[ The cause of resignation seems inadequate. ] 





SCOTLAND. 

The election for the counties of Ross and Cromarty has terminated 
as we foresaw it would, in spite of the confident anticipations of vic- 
tory indulged in by the Courier and other Government journals. The 
Tories have triumphed by a considerable majority. No returns have 
been received from the island of Lewis, but the result of the polling in 
the other districts was 


For Mr. Mackenzie of Applecross .......sssseccessessssserseres 307 
Mr. Mackenzie of Muirtown .....ssscscescceeeeceseerseere 196 
111 


The returns from Lewis will probably reduce this majority, but still 
leave it a considerable one in so small a constituency. ‘The Whigs say 
that their defeat has been occasioned by the interference of the bro- 
ther of Sir Francis Mackenzie, who compelled his tenants to vote for 
the Tory, though Sir Francis had expressly desired that they would 
support the Liberal candidate. The real opinion and inclinations of 
the nominal electors, in these small Scotch counties, seems tobe of the 
least possible consequence. 

The oflice of Director of Chancery, formerly held by the Earl of 
Rosslyn, now regulated as to the duties to be required from the Direc. 
tor as well as in point of emolument, has been conferred on Mr. 
Roger Aytoun, Writer to the Signet. 


We regret much to learn that nearly all the cotton-mills, and some 





of the steam-loom weaving-factories in Glasgow, are at present 
up, in consequence of a disagreement regarding prices. We ae 
that this most unpleasant state of matters arose from the m — 
spinners proposing to take off an advance which was given oan 
spinners about four months ago. Those mills that are not yet en, ,. 
have given the men warning.— Glasgow Chronicle. a 
The weavers belonging to several of the Ayrshire Villages are likes 
wise out working on the roads, or at such other temporary employme 
as can be obtained, till the state of the country changes : several of Ke 
cotton-spinning factories in Renfrewshire are working on reduced tim “ 
and the most of them are about todo so. There is likewise a pros - 
of some of them being stopped for a time altogether, in consequence , 
the spinners refusing to submit to the reductions wished by the 
masters.— Glasgow Chronicle. 





Miscellanecus. 

Captain Sir G. Gipps, one of the Canada Commissioners, and Mp 
Thomas Elliot, Secretary to the Commission, arrived in town on Sum. 
day from Canada. 

Major Richardson has written a letter to the Times, reaffirming 
those charges against the Legion in Spain, the correctness of which 
General Shaw denied. 

The Longford Election Committee have been sitting during the 
week. The result of their labours is that seven of Mr. White's vyoteg 
have been struck off. 

The Reverend Dr. Joynes, of Rochester, has been preferred to the 
living of Gravesend, which is in the gift of the Crown. Dr. Joyneg 
took an active part at a recent meeting of the clergy of Rochester in 
defence of the Ministerial measures for the settlement of Church. rates, 
and his preferment to the living of Gravesend has excited the wrath of 
the Times. [The Tories, it is well known, never gave patronage, cle. 
rical or lay, to political partisans. ] 

The remains of Lady De Lisle were removed from Kensington on 
Monday, and taken to Penshurst. Among the carriages in the pro. 
cession, were three of the King’s. the Queen’s, the Princess Augusta's, 
the Dutchess of Gloucester’s, and those of Lords Wellesley, Browne 
low, Howe, Mayo, Brougham, Beresford, and Sir Richard Vyvyan, 

A large and distinguished party was given on Saturday by Misg 
Harriet Martineau, at which so much difficulty was experienced from 
the crowd of carriages, that more than one was broken before the aid 
of the Police could be obtained.— Courier. 

Lord Lyndhurst has returned to London, in time for the discussion 
of the Irish Municipal Bill. His daughter remains in Paris, very ill, 

A report of the death of the Countess of Lincoln has been in all 
the papers; but her Ladyship, though unwell, is not dead or in danger, 

The honourable and reverend Dr. Gerard Wellesley lies danger. 
ously ill at Apsley House. 





The intended marriage between the Viscomte de la Rochefoucault 
and the daughter of Sir C. Trotter is entirely set aside, and the whole 
of the English wedding party, with the intended bride, have returned 
to this country. Various causes are assigned—some say religion, 
others money. 

The Marquis of Londonderry has written a letter to the editor of 
Galignani’s Messager, to contradict the report of his having had a nare 
row escape from assassination at Warsaw, by a pistol fired at him at the 
grand review. The story, he states, is a talsehood from beginning to 
end. 

Baron Heickeren, Lieutenant in the regiment of Chevalier Guards 
of the Empress of Pussia, has been sentenced by a court-martial— 
on account of his duel with the poet Alexander Pushkin, who died of 
the wound he received in that duel—to the loss of his rank, and of the 
patent of Russian nobility which he had acquired, and to serve as 4 
common soldier. 

Hamburg papers of the 18th instant speak of the great falls of 
snow, which had drifted to the depth of ten, fifteen, and twenty feet. 
In some places the tops of the houses were entirely hidden from view, 
and access to them was only to be obtained by means of shafts made 
through the snow with great labour, as ina mine. Many of the occue 
pants of the one-story houses were obliged to come out by the chimney. 

The atmosphere was remarkably clear during the eclipse of the 
moon on Thursday evening, so that the whole of the beautiful process 
was distinctly visible. 

The extensive and beautiful Highland estate of Glenelg has just 
passed into the hands of a new proprietor. Lord Glenelg has disposed 
of itto Mr. James Evan Baillie, formerly one of the representatives 
for Bristol, and at present a banker and merchant in that city. Mr 
Baillie purchased another Highland property in Badenoch, from the 
late Duke of Gordon. The estate of Glenelg is said to have becn 
sold for 77,000/.—Jnverness Courier. 

















Want of room obliges us to postpone many things prepared for this week’s Spectators 
and among them, a critique on BeerHoven’s Philharmonic Sinfonia, revived at the 


Concert of Mouday last, 
; ee 


POSTSCRIPT. 


There is no Continental news of any importance. 

The packet-ship St. Andrew arrived at Liverpool from New York 
on Thursday, with letters and papers to the 25th of March. The come 
mercial accounts are generally of the same description as those pre- 
viously received: more failures had occurred, but none of magnitude; 
Gold was at a premium, and could not be exported. 





SaTURDAY. 


A report was in circulation yesterday, that two gentlemen, corres 
spondents of London papers, who strayed from the lines of St. Sebas- 
tian, had been taken and shot as spies by the Carlists, on the 14th 
instant; but we are happy to say that no confirmation of that rumour 
was brought to us by last night’s express, though we have intelligence 
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to the 16th.—Morning Post. [The correspondents 


SL aaian 
from Bayer ore those of the Times and Herald.] 


alluded to were 





ters from Manchester this morning state that the riots in that 
i ere renewed on Wednesday. A large number of special con- 
pert ppl called out; and some cavalry were in readiness to assist 
stables we were not needed. The outrages were of the same descrip- 
them, “ad the previous day. Several men were taken into custody. 
ten ihe of the Magistrates was held on Thursday, and instructions 
A ag oe to the parochial authorities to ‘ pay immediate attention 
eevety representation of distress.” ; 
The commercial state of Manchester is reprecented as “gloomy in 


the extreme.” 








The Select Committee on Transportation has met three times ; 
yo witnesses have been examined—Sir Francis Forses, the 
Chief Justice of New South Wales, and Mr. Muptr, author of 
The Felonry of New South Wales. We understand that the disclo- 
sores made by these gentlemen are of a character truly horrible. 
The epithet applies more especially to the operation of the system 
jn producing a nation of devilish miscreants, but is hardly too 
strong for the doings of the totally irresponsible officials, both 
here and in the colony, who have at once made and administered 
the criminal slave-code of New South Wales. This latter part 
of the subject, we shall have to notice at length by and by; but, 
if we are correctly informed, it will be impossible for any English 
journal even to mention the facts that have come to light with respect 
to the moral results of Transportation. They are mentioned by mem- 
bersof the Committee, but in whispers, and alung with expressions of 
ain and shame adapted to the horrid subject. The “ shameful and 
unblessed thing” grows visibly, it appears and becomes ‘more difficult of 
cure, with the arrival of every! shipful of convicts in the colony. We 
observe that the Admiralty have just chartered four vessels for the | 
transportation of 114 female and 776 male convicts. Surely the ¢ om- 
mittee would but perform their duty to Parliament and the country, if 
they should instantly make a special report to the House, recommend- 
ing an address to the King with a view to staying the departure of 
these convict ships until the inquiry be completed. But we trust that 
no persuasion or promises of “reform” from the Colonial Office, will 
induce them to aWandon their labours. However distressing, the task 
they have undertaken, they must not faulter in perfotming it, if they | 
would make sure of the end which, as we aré told, the seared bureau- 
eracy of the Colonial Office now profess to desire. If they proceed 
boldly as they have begun, the abomination will be cut up root and 
branch, and the very memory of it, aceording to Dr. WHaTELy’s sug- 
gestion, obliterated as far as possible. 


and tv 





The Peers found nothing better to do last night than to go over the 
Spanish ground already so well trodden by the Commons. But their 
Lordships thought it prudent not to come to close quarters. A mo- 
tion was made by Lord Atvantey for*Lord John Hay’s despatch on 
the last affair at Hernani; which, as it had been published in the news- 
papers, he felt pretty sure would not be refused. Lord MELBOURNE 
promised the despatch, and defended the conduct of Government; de- 
daring in his most emphatie manner, that he would not withdraw from 
the Queen of Spain, in her hour of distress and danger, “ that assist- 
ance to which the personal honour of his Majesty is pledged, and 
plighted, and promised.” In reference to Sir Robert Peel's language 
describing the present embarrassments of the country, Lord Mel- 
bourne said itiwas the language of “ an humble and creeping character.” 
The Duke of Wrtiincron delivered a long speech to prove that the 
codperation in Spain was not that which the Quadruple Treaty con- 
templated or justified ; and gave his most decided opinion, that in order 
tointerfere effectually in Spain, Lord Melbourne must take the whole 
military force of the country into British pay and place it under British 
command. The Duke said that the real secret of the activity of the 
Marines was the necessity of creating a sensation on the Stock Ex- 
change. Subsequently, however, when called upon by Lord MEL- 
BourNE, the Duke of WELLINGTON disclaimed all intention to impute 
any discreditable or stockjobbing views to the Government. What 
then did he mean by his insinuation? — Lords Hottanp, ABERDEEN, 
and Minto spoke; but they said nothing new or remarkable on this 
thoroughly exhausted subject. . é 

In the House of Commons, after a long and dry discussion, Lord 
Joun Russett’s resolution declaring it a breach of privilege to pub- 
lish evidence given in Select Committees, before it has been reported 
to the House, was carried, (a motion by Mr. T. Duncomnge, to put it | 
off for six months, having been negatived by 131 to 88,) on the under- 
standing that Mr. Harvey is to bring forward as a substantive mo- 
tion on Monday, a resolution which he moved as an amendment on 
Lord Joun RussEtu’s resolution last nigit,—namely, that the Poor- | 
law Committee be instructed to report the evidence from day to day. 

The House was then moved to go into Committee on the Canada 
Resolutions. Mr. LEADER met the motion by an amendment, that the | 

Tesolutions should be postponed for six months, in order to give time 
for an accommodation of the difficulties with the Canadian Assembly. 
The amendment was negatived, by 182 to 29; and the House went 
into Committee. The 6th resolution, which declares that the privi- 
leges of the North American Land Company shall be maintained 
inviolate, was proposed. Mr. Roebuck moved an amendment, for an 
inquiry into the circumstances attending the establishment of the Land 
Company: this was rejected, by 166 to 6; several Radical Members 
objecting to any thing like a breach of faith with the Company. The 
6th resolution was then adopted; and the Committee was ordered to sit 
againon Monday. In the course of this discussion, there was a dis- 
charge of small shot between Mr. Rorsuck and Sir Rosert Peet. 
Sir Robert appeared to be much galled by Mr. Roebuck’s contemp- 
tuous imputation of ignorance on Colonial affairs, and general want 
of politics foresight. : f P 
Among the motions carried without discussion last night, was one | 
for the third reading of a bill which has crept through the House very 
quietly—the Trinity North Leith Harbour Bill. The Scarborough 
Hecbour Bill was rejected, by 90 to 86. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuanct, Frrpay AFTERNOON: 


The low state of commercial credit still continues to operdte advantageously 
upon the prices of the English Funds. Consols are still much in demand, and 
the scarcity of Stock has led to an advance of price; some considerable 
purchases for Money having occurred, on behalf of the London Bankers, who 
during the presefit state of things prefer this mode of investment to the eme 
ployment of their capital in the ordinary one of discount. Exchequer Bills 

ave risen, from the same cause. Intelligence was yesterday received from 

New York to the 24th March, being eight days later than the previous ar« 
rival. The exchange on London was higher, viz. 111. Heavy failures had 
occurred in New York and New Orleans ; but these Translantic disasters have 
not oecasioned the stoppage of any American houses in London. 

The Dutch, Russian, and other European Continental Stocks, are rather 
firmer, in consequence of the improvement of Consols. Spanish Stock is 
higher ; but the rise in our market has not been equal to that which has oce 
curred in Paris. The Spanish Treasury Bonds have been in considerable 
demand, and have been done at 53. There is still a belief existing in some 
quarters, that some portion of the 400,000/. which will become due on these 
Bonds on the Ist May will be liquidated. It is rumoured that M. MenpizaBat 
has succeeded this year (as he did last) in raising 200,000/. by anticipating the 


| revenues of the Island of Cuba; and that he has concluded a negotiation with 
' some of the capitalists of Madrid, who have agreed to advance 
' required, provided he take payment of one half of the amount in Treasury 


im the sum 


Bonds, at par; and hence the recent improvement in these securities. 

The Portuguese Bonds have risen; the Five per Cents. having been at 493 
they have since receded about } per cent. It was reported that the last 
arrival from Lisbon had brought a remittance of 60,0000. for the next Dividends ; 
but this statement appears to be erroneous. We believe the rise may be traced 
to a considerable improvement having occurred in the value of the Treasw 
Bonds at Lisbon, which had risen 8 per cent. in the interval between the saile 
ing of the previous packet and the departure of the one recently arrived. 

The South American Funds are neglected. A meeting of the holders of 
Chili Bonds is convened for Monday tue Ist of May, to receive some commu- 
nication from the Envoy of the Republic on the subject of their claims: but 
the nature of the communication has not transpired ; and what is more extras 
ordinary, the announcement of the meeting does not appear to have given rise 


| to any speculation in the Stock. 


The Railway Shares still continue depressed. The distress in Lancashire 


| precludes the hope of any speedy improvement. 


Saturpay, TWELVE o’cLocK, 
We are without any business or material variation either in the Foreign or 
English Funds this morning; and our duty must therefore be limited to the 
citation of prices. " 
The Railway Shares still continue depressed: London and Birmingham 19 
2! prem.; Greenwich 1 } dis. ; Great Western 3 1 dis.; Southampton 2L 
20 dis. 


3 per Cent. Consols...... coe SORS Danish 3 per Cents. ...... «. W273 
Ditto for Account........... 908 4 Dutch 24 per Cents ..... oecd 

3 per Cent. Reduced ........ 898 Mexican 6 per Cent......... 24 
New 3¢ per Cent Annsex.div 974 2 Portuguese Regency 5 p. Cts. 486 
pO Be a pes ce — Ditto 3 per Cent. ....... oon | Sg 
Mndia Stock ...,.-cccccsovce Ditto 5 per Cents 1836 Scrip. 51¢ 
Exchequer Bills,.... wabnete Prussian (1818) 5 per Cent... —— 


Russian (1822)5 per Cent... 107¢ 8 


Belgian 5 per Cents .. 
Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 225% 


Brazilian 5 per Cents 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, April 18th, Samuel Winter, Rogers, from Singapore; and 
19th, Repulse, Pryce, from Bengal. At Deal, 18th, Alex. Baring, S. Croix ; and Susan, 
Neatly, from China; Patriot, Martin, from Singapore ; Exmouth, Warren; Bencoolen, 
Croft ; Orient, White; and Fairy Queen, Hookey; from Bengal; George and Mary, 
Rogers; Eliza Jane, Canny; Agrippina, Rogers; and Fairy Queen, Cousens, 
from Ceylon; Clorinda, Dumble; Augusta Jessie, Edenborough; and Courier, 
Dixon, from Mauritius; Niagara, Hammond, from Bombay ; Floraville, Mitchell ; 
and Margaret Ann, Beach: fromthe Cape. At Bristol, 16th, Minerva, Furlong; and 
19th, Velox, Jones, from Mauritius. At Liverpool, 16th, Gipsy, Bewly; William, 
Thomas; Agnes, Broadfoot; and Duke of Lancaster, Hargreaves, from Bengal ; 
Lady Charlotte, Williams; and John O’Gaunt, Robertson, from China; 17th, Bom- 
bay Packet, Garnock ; Columbia, Hooten; and Australia, Forrester from Bombay, 
At St. Helena, Fortitude, Spalding, from Bengal. At the Cape, Lady Feversham, 
Webster, from Bombay. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, April 14th, Isabella Cooper, Currie, for Bengal; 16th, 
Duke of Sussex, Horseman, for Madras; Mermaid, Chapman, for Bombay; 18th, 
Marquis Camden, Gribble; and Argyle, Sandys, for Madras. From Liverpool, 19th, 
Ripley, Steward, for Bengal; and {lero of Maloun, Grundy, for bombay, 








THE THEATRES. 


SHERIDAN Know Les’s “new play” turns out to be a forgotten prez 
duction—his first dramatic effort, we believe-—performed in Ireland 
before the author or his works were known to the English public. Jt 
is too late now to wish it had not been revived. Brian Boroihme is an 
historical melodrama, or burletta, since it has songs; the subject being 
the hairbreadth escapes of two lovers, the Princess Erina, daughter of 
Brian Boroihme, King of Ireland, and O'Donoghue, one of his 
chieftains. Erina being surprised by the Danish chief Tormagnus, who 
carries her} off. O’Donoghue rushes to her rescue, and is made 
prisoner. The lady escapes, but returns disguised as a blind minstrel- 
boy to succour her lover. She finds him tempted by the seductions of 
arival, Elgitha, the mistress of the Danish chief; who offers him his 


life and liberty and her love; which he, like a true knight, refuses. 


Erina’s disguise is detected, and the lovers seem destined to fall un- 


willing victims to their Danish admirers ; but a special providence, in 


the shape of the dramatist, interposes, and extricates them from a 


variety of dangers, by a succession of unaccountable chances; and 
finally, King Brian conquers the Danes and recovers his child, and the 
true lovers are made happy. 
happy consummation is Voltimer, a veteran volunteer in the service of 


A main instrument in bringing about this 


Tormagnus, who in virtue of his independent position is privileged to 


tell the Danish chief disagreeable truths, and thwart him in any purpose 
he does not approve of. 
sisting of several comic scenes between a pair of servant lovers and @ 
foolish old rival; but it served rather to lengthen than enliven the piece. 


There is an underplot, as it is called, con- 


Some of those beautiful sentiments which set the stamp of genuine 


worth upon the most imperfect of KNowLus’s productions, are scate 
tered over the dialogue, and redeem the play from stage commonplace 
and claptrap. 


Kwow es looked the King, Brian Borou—as he is called for short- 


ness—very well; J. Wessrer made a handsome and energetic lover ; 
G. Bennett gave a due admixture of subtlety and ferocity to the 
Danish chief ; and VanpENuoFr’s sonorous voice and rugged look 
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and-manner became the veteran soldier well—he threw a great deal of 
spirit and feeling into his acting. Miss Favucit, as Erina, affected 
sensibility, and declaimed with great vehemence when opportunity 
offered; Mrs. W. West, as Elgitha, looked like Britannia in a trans- 
parency ; and Miss Vincent, with her perpetual smile and smart con- 
fident manner, made the comic love scenes amusing, with the assistance 
of WesstTer and TiLgury. . 
The costumes and scenery, though not very gay, were characteristic. 
The introduction of a few Irish melodies, sung by Cottiys as a bard, 
and by Miss Vincent, and played as marches, was an agreeable addition. 
The house was full; and the applauses predominated over the hisses. 
KKNoWLEs was called for, at the end, and announced the piece for 
repetition, after acknowledging the indulgence shown to it. Its career 
will be very short. 
A Mr. Hype, from the Bristol Theatre, was suffered to walk 
through the part of Shylock on Tuesday; which he did without showing 
a single requisite for performing the character. 
The “comic farce” called The Modern Orpheus, or Music the Food 
of Love, is in fact a serious drama, and a translation from the French. 
ts object is to make Pacanin1 a character, he being the prototype of 
Achilles Dumont, the Modern Orpheus; and Farren, doubtless fol- 
lowing the example of the French actor, made himself look as like the 
great violinist as possible. The humour consists in the chagrin of 
Dumont at finding his beloved Rose, the sole idol of his affections, 
from whom he had been separated in early youth, and for whose sake 
he had toiled and amassed a fortune—holding his fame light in compa- 
rison with the possession of her love—metamorphosed from a slim, 
gay, and romantic young girl into a stout, sedate, and worldly-minded 
matron, who henpecks her husband, and fleeces her lodgers, one of 
them her forgotten admirer. The acting of Farren and Mrs. GLovER 
is in the true spirit of comedy. 


Scure@peEr-Devrient is announced shortly to appear at Drury Lane, 
where she is to play Fidelio “in English ”—she has been studying our 
language for the purpose. Scura@per shall be welcome under any 
conditions, but we augur evil to the opera from Drury Lane “ transla- 
tion” and “adaptation.” Tactioni is likewise engaged; and a new 
opera by Batre is in rehearsal. 


Madame VeEsruxis has put forth an address to the public, with the un- 
pleasant announcement of her forthcoming appearance in the Gazette 
in the character of a bankrupt, and soliciting their indulgence for ber 
efforts to amuse them under such painful circumstances, and propitiat- 
ing a favourable construction of her conduct in the matter. No one 
has deserved better of the public, both as an actress and manager, than 
Vestris: her stage career has been marked by propriety and good 
taste ; and there is no doubt that on the present disagreeable occasion 
she will experience a generous sympathy. It seems she has got in- 
volved in a series of bill-transactions : and she speaks of having signed 
blank acceptances, so that bankruptcy is the only means of ascer- 
taining the extent of her liabilities. She is anxious to repel by anti- 
cipation accusations of personal extravagance or the failure of the 
Olympic Theatre being the cause of her dilemma; the latter insi- 
nuation seems to carry refutation along with it. 





Macreapy advertises a new tragedy for his benefit, on the Ist of 
May. We believe it is written by Mr. Brownrna, the author of Pa- 
racelsus. To tragedians, not managers, dramatists and the public now 
look for the production of new plays on the stage. Macreapy has 
brought forward several, all of which have been successful. 





ITALIAN OPERA, 


On Tuesday night Za Cenerentola was performed, in order to introduce 
Signora ALBERTAZzZI in the principal character. It often happens that 
when a performer of moderate abilities is about to appear, the morning 
papers teem with puffs ; and as we had not observed a similar heralding 
of this lady, we anticipated the appearance of one who needed not any 
such endeayour to propitiate public approbation. Nor were we dis- 
appointed. The most fastidious critics must have been more than 
satisfied with Signora ALBERTAZz1’s performance. She possesses every 
requisite to form an accomplished singer. Our first impression 
was that her voice was a rich contralto, but its compass seemed 
gradually to extend, until it reached the brilliant quality of a pure 
soprano. Nor was any part in this extensive compass weak or 
defective. There was no break or uncertainty from top to 
bottom, but every portion of her voice appeared equally and 
alike at command. The character of Za Cenerentola, it is true, 
exhibits only one style, and the sole opportunity it affords of display 
occurs in the finale: but enough had been shown in the progress of the 
opera to remove all doubt or hesitation as to her ability to encounter 
this, which is undoubtedly the singer's most arduous effort. ‘ Non piu 
mesta,” is, in fact, whatever the singer chooses to make it ; and, fami- 
liar as it now is to every audience, there is some difficulty in imparting to 
it any novelty. The composer has only furnished the outline—the pic- 
ture must be finished by the singer, who is expected to invent as well 
as to execute a succession of new and brilliant passages. The most 
correct execution of what Rosstni bas written would be regarded as 
an absolute failure. This difficuty, as well as every other, was en- 
countered with apparent ease, and conquered without an effort. 

Signora ALBERTAZZI, as we learn, is an Englishwoman ; but her 
training we guess to be exclusively Italian. In no respect does she 
betray her British origin: her pronunciation, action, and manner, 
bespeak an acquaintance with the Italian stage, and with Italian masters 
alone. Whether she will equally excel in other styles, we shall wait 
with some impatience to see: at present we can only speak of her 
tone, compass, and execution. The other singers have been so often 
before the public in the same characters, that we have little to add to 
our former commendations. Nothing can be more finished than the 
singing and acting of TamBurini and Lantacue in their respective 
parts. The applause bestowed on the debutante was as universal and 
cordial as it was merited. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


“ THE INFINITE SMALLNESS OF THE GREAT* 


Sir Ropert Prxx gravely charges the Whigs with the French 
King’s inability to form a stable Administration; Lord Jon 
Russgx solemnly asks the Tories whether there be any objection 
at present to our King’s going to dine at Guildhall; and the «] “ 
formed” House of Commons listens admiring to this display of 
petty party spite,—which indeed represents the whole spirit, aim 
scope, and tenor of the proceedings of Parliament for the week’ 
Might we not say, for the session? Let us inquire. i 
Just before the commencement of this session, some To 
writers urged upon the leaders of their party the expediency of 
originating a set of “ practical reforms” with a view to the re. 
medy of “ practical evils innumerable.” We said at the time 
that nothing would come of the politic suggestion. It was made 
by clever men, desirous, as they avowed, of exhibiting the wisdom 
of their party, its industry, its public-spirit, and therefore its vast 
superiority to the Whigs, who, these writersfadded, are incapable 
of entertaining any but mean party views. We said at the time 
that the leaders of the Tory party could not exhibit qualities 
which they do not possess. There is nothing of which they are 
capable, that they would not have done to recommend themselves 
to the country as more fit for office than the Whigs: yet what 
proof have they given this year of superior wisdom, industry, or 
public-spirit—of their capacity for entertaining any but mere party 
views? Nay, regarding the suggestion of these clever but obscure 
Tory writers in the light of party policy alone, it appears that 
the leaders, the “ statesmen ” of the party, are miserably deficient 
in that second-rate kind of sense and spirit which would have been 
exerted by able party politicians in their situation. One of the 
‘* practical reforms ” which they were advised to originate, was a 
really good Poor-law for Ireland. It was not necessary that, asit 
would have been impossible, they should be eager, apart from fae- 
tious objects, to remedy the greatest “ practical evil ” of Ireland: 
merely with a view to office, they might have superseded the im- 
practicable or impotent Irish Poor-law scheme of the Whigs, by 
an effective plan—effective because founded on the auxiliary mea: 
sure of systematic emigration. That is, they might have done 
this, and might have gained, though their motives had not 
deserved, general applause, if they had possessed the requisite 
sense, spirit, and industry. But no: every one of “ the practical 
evils innumerable” remains uncured, untouched by any effort of 
theirs. They have passed the session thus far, in merely watch- 
ing for opportunities to annoy the Whigs by the meanest of party 
attacks. And what are they about at this moment? They are 
only preparing, screwing up their courage, for a desperate act of 
party violence, of which the sole aim is to expel the Whigs from 
Downing Street. So much for the Tories. 
Turning to the Whigs, one looks in vain for the wisdom, indus- 
try, and public-spirit which Blackwood and the Standard ad- 
vised the Tory leaders to exhibit during this session. Professing, 
and, as respects many of them, really holding Liberal opinions, 
they remain in office without the power to carry any of their 
Liberal proposals into effect. Constituting the Government, and 
supported by a majority in the House of Commons, they have 
power to determine, not what measures shall be accouiplished, 
(for that depends on Lynpuvrst and his Lords,) but the colour 
or character of the proposals with which Parliament shall be oc- 
cupied. Their proposals of this session may be divided into three 
classes,—good, bad, and indifferent, in the Liberal sense. Their 
good proposals are two, and no more—the Irish Municipal Bill, 
and the Church-rates resolution. Then comes their very bad, 
their most Tory proposal for violating the constitution of Lower 
Canada. Their Irish Poor-law, being altogether inadequate to its 
object, is indifferent, not to say bad. We may now add to their 
bad proposals, their opposition, in close alliance with the Tories, 
to every Liberal proposal coming from the Independent Reformers, 
—such as the vote by Ballot and the repeal of the Corn-laws. 
Their good proposals are sure to end, as Lord Lynpuurst will say 
again, in “nothing.” By the aid of the Tories, but not otherwise, 
they will probably carry their bad and indifferent proposals into 
effect. And this is a “ Reform” Government, acting in the fifth 
session of a “ Reformed” Parliament! 
Let us now view the aristocracy, not in their Whig and Tory 
sections, but as the one body to whom the government of this 
country is still almost exclusively confided. Considering the 
wants of the country, arising out of that economical and political 
state of things which we noticed last week, can any one, not 
afflicted with the blindness of aristocratic conceit, imagine that 
men of the “order” have capacity for the present time and cir- 
cumstances? Whilsta terrible economical convulsion seems to be 
on the point of taking place, they appear to have no serious aim 
but victory in a struggle for place and patronage. Whilst com- 
plete democracy, and worse—whilst a great social revolution, 
which could but lead to anarchy and the ruin of the country—Is 
becoming the settled desire of those who constitute the bulk of the 
people, these “noble lords and right honourable gentlemen 
amuse themselves, as it were, with tearing in pieces the charter of 
a helpless colony. Whilst accounts from all parts of the country 
threaten a state of affairs the approach of which calls for prompt 
and wise legislation on matters of the highest domestic importance, 
these statesmen by birth occupy a Parliamentary week in idle 











disputes about a piece of the “foreign policy” of a Lord Pat- 
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ysrston- Need we proceed with the melancholy catalogue of 
those petitesses, which wholly engage the aristocracy, when the 
public safety urgently requires a Government of comprehensive 
views and resolute purpose? It were of no avail. Whigs and 
Tories have been fully warned of what was coming, but seem dis- 
osed to verify an exclamation concerning the French nobility, 
who dressed, and danced, and killed time as usual, while the great 
Revolution was approaching—* Oh, the infinite smallness of the 
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JOBBING AT THE ADMIRALTY. 


Tus system at the Admiralty differs from the system at the Horse 
Guards chiefly in this respect—that Lord Minto jobs for the 
Whigs and their connexions, and Lord Hct for the Tories and 
theirs. In both departments, the good of the service, and the ne- 
cessity of rewarding distinguished and ill-paid officers, of which 
we hear so much on Supply nights in the House of Commons, 
appear to be disregarded when profit and promotion are actually 
dispensed. To complain of a Whig job, will no doubt be thought 
yery unreasonable by those who, like Captain BERKELEY, saw no 
impropriety in the grant of the commission to young Mr. Lovesey 
of Gloucestershire, except that it was for a Tory purpose. It was 
pot the jobbing that gave offence to the BerKeLrys, but the folly 
of allowing Tories to have the disposal of Government patronage 
under a Whig Administration. The case to which we now call 
attention will therefore excite no indignation in the Captain 
BerkeLEys ; who will doubtless consider it a proof of Lord Minrto’s 
discernment and discretion, for it seems to be a pure Whig job. 

The situation of Captain commanding the Packets at Falmouth, 
is one of the most lucrative and desirable posts to which a Captain 
in the Navy is eligible. Besides the pay of a Captain of a first-rate, 
about 8002. per annum, there is, we believe, an allowance for table- 
money of about 350/. more ; and he has under his orders between 
thirty and forty sail of pennants, forming in fact an Admiral’s com- 
mand, Theappointment has therefore always been considered as one 
of the very best in the naval service. From its institution up to the 
present time, it has uniformiy been conferred upon o/d officers, who 
had distinguished themselves against the enemy. It was last held 
by Captain CLAVELL, whose professional zeal and ability made him 
agreat favourite with Lord CoLttinewoop, and who was CoL- 
Linewoon's first Lieutenant at the battle of Trafalgar. For some 
reason unexplained, but which from the sequel may be guessed at, 
Lord Mrnro, since the late brevet promotion, removed Captain 
Cuavecy from Falmouth to be Captain Superintendent of Chat- 
ham Dockyard. Of course the table of his Lordship was covered 
with applications from the veterans of the Navy—men whom want 
of interest, in spite of merit, services, and high reputation, had 
condemned for years to semi-starvation on the miserable half-pay 
of less than 2002. a year. Nobody doubted that the appointment 
would be the reward of some old and distinguished officer—that 
one of NeLson’s or CoLLinGwoon’s veterans would be the fortu- 
nate candidate; and the astonishment and indignation of the 
service may be imagined when it was announced that Captain 
PiumrinGE had been selected for the envied office. 

And who, in the name of obscurity, is Captain PLuMRIDGE? 
Upon inquiry, it will be found that this gentleman stands 418th 
on. the list of Captains; that he obtained his rank of Captain 
some years after the close of the war; and that Lieutenant Mar- 
SHALL, the most flattering of Naval biographers, sums up his 
merits and services in eighteen lines—several lines more than the 
subject seems to require. According to Lieutenant Marsa t, 
Captain PLumripGE was made a Lieutenant in 1806; he once 
commanded the boats of a frigate at the destruction of a Danish 
cutter, in which glorious affair six men were wounded ; he was 
first Lieutenant of a frigate in the Mediterranean; became a 
Commander in 1814, and had suflicient influence to procure the 
command of several brigs in time of peace ; captured a smuggler 
with 400 bales of tabaceo; and was made a Post Captain on the 
9th October 1822—as a reward for the tobacco capture, no doubt. 
Lieutenant MarsHAtt also says that his agent is J. WoopHeap, 
esquire; and that Mrs. PLumripGe died on the 31st July 1827 ! 
To this it may be added, that since the Whigs came into power, 
he has obtained the command of a frigate. 

Here we have a full statement of the public claims of this 
gentleman to pass into one of the best situations to which a Naval 
officer can aspire—over the heads of 417 of his seniors in service 
andcommand. The most impudent subaltern at the Admiralty 
Will not pretend that Captain PrumrinGE was appointed asa re- 
Ward for his distinguished services. Why then was he selected for 
this command ? That point requires an explanation which should be 
demanded and given in the House of Commons, In the mean 
While, we may assist the curious inquirer, by a reference to the 
chronicles of 1835; wherein it is recorded, that on the 9th of 
April 1835, Captain J. H. Prumripes (the death of whose first 
Wife has been mentioned) was married to Harrior AGNzs, 
daughter of the Right Honourable Huecu Eliot—the said Right 

onourable Huen having been uncle to the Earl of MinT0, the 

irst Lord, and his brother Admiral George Ector, one of the 
Members of the Admiralty Board. Captain PLumripes, in short, 
Married a first cousin of Lord Minto and his brother. A sufli- 
Clent reason, doubtless, in these days of purity and the no-patro- 
age government of the Whigs, for passing over 417 Captains to 
make room for PLUMRIDGE. 
_ Now, we think we have stated enough to make out a case for 
inquiry, at all events. Let Mr. Cuartes Woop and Admiral 





Apam be put to tlie question: will those ready vouehers for all 
that passes in their department justify the preference of Captain 
PLumRinGE to so many men of high reputation and distinguished 
services in the Navy ? 

Indeed the conduct of the Navy department requires scrutiny. 
We speak advisedly when we say, that with all the outcry against 
the abuse of patronage by the Tory Lord Mg vibe in the palmy 
days of jobbery, and the imputation cast upon Lord Hut at the 
present time, neither of these Tory functionaries were guilty of 
a grosser job than this of the Whig Lord Minto in favour of 
his fair cousin's husband. 





THE REPRESENTATION OF WESTMINSTER. 


Tue conduct of the Members for Westminster is at last to un- 
dergo discussion in a meeting of the Electors, regularly convened 
for the purpose by the High Bailiff. Hitherto, although there 
has been a good deal of correspondence carried on between the 
absent Members and certain influential electors, and some meet- 
ings have been held at the Crown and Anchor, the British Coffee- 
house, and elsewhere, to consider the best means of rescuing the 
representation of Westminster from iis lamentable debasement, 
the constituency at large has not been called upon to decide; and 
Sir Francis Burperr and Colonel Evans may therefore say 
without contradiction, that the proper and usual mode of con- 
veying the sentiments of the electoral body is wanting, and 
that they are entitled to disregard the appeals of self-consti- 
tuted committees and malecontent cabals. Should the vote of 
the meeting at Covent Garden, on Monday, be one requiring 
their resignation, they will be deprived of this, their sole excuse. 

Sir Francis Burpetr has scarcely put his foot into the House 
of Commons for the last two years. His neglect of the duties he 
undertook to perform has been constant. The assigned cause of 
this absence supplies Sir Francis with no valid apology. He is 
infirm, and ill with the gout in his leg or his arm; he is unable 
to perform the duties of Member for Westminster. Be it so— 
then why does he not resign his seat? He was elected on the 
presumption of being both able and willing to do the work of 
a Representative; but he pleads inability on the score of health. 
It is, then, his manifest duty to resign, as others are wont to do 
in like cireumstances, and allow his constituents to choose an 
efficient Member. On this point there cannot be two opinions. 
No one will pretend that Westminster should be unrepresented 
for months and years together because Sir Francis Burpxrr is 
afflicted with the gout. 

Another reason for calling upon Sir Francts to resign is, that 
his politics are not what they were: while the Westminster elec- 
tors have been growing more Liberal, Sir Francis Burvetrt has 
been sinking fast into Toryism. He, it is true, alleges that he 
is unchanged—that he is the same in feeling and opinion as 
formerly: then the change is in the electoral body. In either case, 
the politics of the senior Member for Westminster and those of his 
constituents are at variance; and the obligation on the Member 
to resign is equal, or greater. Is it possible that Sir Francis 
Burvett, who was never supposed to be deficient in spirit, can 
condescend to retain his seat against the desire of those who 
elected him? 

The two reasons we have stated, each irresistible, are suf- 
ficient to entitle the electors — nay, they render it imperative 
upon them—to demand a relinquishment of his seat in the House 
of Commons from Sir Francis Burpett: and Colonel Evans is 
perhaps more blameable than Sir Francis. The electors of 
Westminster for many years laboured to spoil their old Member. 
They petted, dandled, and flattered Sir Francis into political 
dotage. But Colonel Evans came upon the stage when a new 
order of things had commenced and a more robust state of public 
opinion prevailed. He has no former services to refer to. A 
foolish old person, whom the law, unfortunately, endows with a 
franchise which he seems incapable of using, lately declared, that 
he would continue to vote for Burprtrt not for what he is, but for 
what he was. On this principle, he can do nothing bad enough to 
incur forfeiture: rascality of the deepest dye would still leave Sir 
Francis Member for Westminster. But Colonel Evans is not 
entitled, in the opinion of even his warmest admirers, to take such 
liberties with the constituency he has deserted. The absence of 
Sir Francis Burperr was a reason why Colonel Evans should 
have been doubly assiduous in the performance of his Parliamen- 
tary duties. He should have been devoted to them, and the idea of 
any other public employment should never have been allowed to 
enier his thoughts, Yet, without leave—for he never had the 
permission of his constituents to abandon his post—he left West- 
minster entirely unrepresented, and departed to seek glory (but 
alas! not to find it) in Spain. The electors were induced to look 
over this delinquency, upon his promise to return at the com- 
mencement of the last session; tho sincerity of which promise 
they relied on the more fully, that Colonel Evans had provided 
himself with a “pair” for the remainder of the then current 
session, thereby admitting the obligation to give bis constituents 
at least the benefit of a silent vote. All last session passed away, 
however, and no Colonel Evans appeared. He then promised 
distinctly to be in his place at the commencement of the pre- 
sent session. Here we are, however, this 22d of April, and 
noColonel Evans. The last communication from the Colonel says 
that his engagement with the Spanish Government, and the per- 
mission to the British force to serve in Spain, will expire in June 
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next; and he wishes it to be inferred—this time he does not pro- 
mise—that he shall return in Jane. But, let him return or 
‘Jet him stay in San Sebastian, we ask the electors whether 
Colonel Evans has proved himself a trustworthy representative ? 
—whether he possesses that due appreciation of the nature of the 
duties he assumed, which renders it prudent or proper in the 
electors to retain him as Member for the first city in England? 
Let us grant that he fully expected his absence in Spain to be 
brief: when he found that it would be impossible to return to 
England, was it not his duty to have sent his resignation? But 
he did not—well, the stronger is the reason for calling upon him 
to do it now. 

In the present position of the Westminster representation, it 
would be premature to enter on any discussion in regard to future 
candidates. No doubt, men of the first talents and the highest 
character in the country, would be found to represent West- 
minster in the House of Commons; and if the Reformers act 
with common discretion such may be secured. But it will be 
necessary, after due deliberation, and after the wishes of the 
majority have been ascertained, that all Reformers should join in 
the support of the choice of the majority, and oppose an united 
force to the compact phalanx of the Tories. Of course should Sir 
Francis Burperr stand again, it will be asa Tory candidate. 


“ EXCEEDING IGNORANCE ABOUT MATTERS 
CONCERNING THE COLONIES.” 


Tue Globe, in the regular course of Downing Street duty, sup- 
ports King SrepHen in his attack, by “ utensil,” upon the con- 
stitution of Lower Canada. The Globe of Monday last accused 
those Members of Parliament who defend the constitution of 
Lower Canada, of being “ exceedingly ignorant about matters 
concerning the colonies ;” and advised them, with a view to obtain- 
ing some “instruction on the subject of colonies,” to join theColonial 
Society, whose object is to collect and diffuse information on that 
subject. After thus reproaching the Radicals in Parliament and 
praising the new Society, the Globe proceeded to assure the 
former, that Lower Canada stands alone in its discontent, and 
that the other British colonies of North America, including 
* Nova Scotia,” are perfectly satisfied with their nominated 
Councils. This was on Monday evening. On Tuesday morning, 
wishing to test our contemporary’s assertion, we visited the rooms 
of the Colonial Society in Parliament Street; and there found the 
Novascotian newspaper of March 16th, which contains the report 
of a long debate in the House of Assembly of Nova Scotia. 
What, does the reader think, was the subject and the result of 
the debate? The subject was a resolution condemning the nomi- 
nated Council of the colony, and demanding an elective Council ; 
the result of the debate was a vote in favour of the resolution, 
carried by 27 to 15. May we now advise the conductors of the 
Globe to become members of the Colonial Society? On Monday 
last, they “wished it all success, and especially that it might be 
the means of communicating some instruction to grown gentle- 
men on the subject of colonies: they must now wish, we should 
think, that they had joined it before last Monday. 

In the same article on Monday last, the Globe gave another 
curious proof of its own “exceeding ignorance about matters con- 
cerning the colonies.” One of the grievances of which the Lower 
Canadians complain, is the shameful jobbing of the Colonial bureau- 
cracy in the disposal of waste lands, “ to the great injury and nui- 
sance,” as Mr. Epwarp Eu ice once said before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, of all but those nominees of the Colonial 
Office. In order to puta stop to this “injury,” to abate this “nui- 
sance,” the Assembly claim to have control over the disposal of 
waste lands. “ Never,” cries King Srepuen; “they belong to 
the: Crown of England,”—meaning himself and his successors in 
the permanent Under-Secretaryship of the Colonial Office. The 
exceedingly well-informed Globe assures its readers that Mr. 
Warpalsoagrees with King SrepHzn. Now how stands the fact ? 
Why, that Mr. W arp presided over a Committee last session, which 
recommended that the disposal of waste lands, iz all the Colonies, 
should be taken out of the hands of the Colonial Office; and that he 
is pledged to bring ina bill for giving effect to the recommendation 
-of the Committee. That recommendation was founded on a mass 
of evidence which leaves no doubt of the blunders, neglect, and 
corruption of the Colonial Office in the disposal of waste lands. It 
is true that Mr. Warp denies the right of the Canadian 
Assembly to dispose of waste lands, but he also denies that the 
Crown or Colonial Office has any such right, and asserts that it 
belongs to Parliament by formal and specific cession from the 
King upon his accession to the throne. This the G/obe mistakes 
for agreement with the Colonial Office. Our contemporary pro- 
Mises to return to the subject: perhaps he will first apply to the 
Colonial Society for a little “ instruction.” \ o7, Zon -prcia 
ifitrt 22 

THE PROTESTANT PATRIOTS OF PUDSEY. 
We have hitherto kept up a stout heart under adverse circum- 
stances ; but we were terribly shaken when we read yesterday in the 
veracious columns of the Times, that in “ Pudsey—industrious 
Pudsey—the tide has turned ;" and that in what was once con- 
sidered the stronghold of Radicalism, “hundreds rush to the 
standard of the Constitution.” Where Pudsey is situated, we are 
not at this moment prepared to say; but we understand that a 
motion has been made in the Committee of The Travellers, to the 
effeet that as soon as the gaming-accounts of ‘the members have 
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been balanced for the last quarter, a subscription’shall be opened 
to set on foot two exploratory expeditions—one to Timbuctoo, and 
the other to “ Pudsey—industrious Pudsey.” 

Meanwhile, let Pudsey be situated where it may, the events 
there are certainly of a nature to warrant the most sanguine ais 
ticipations of the Tories. On Monday last, the Operative Conger. 
vative Association marched tothe Commercial Hotel, preceded b 
a blue silk flag, inscribed “ Protestant Patriots of Pudsey,” and 
marshalled by stewards who “ bore white wands tipped with blue 
rosettes ;” each member wearing “a blue rosette on his left breag 
and generally a blue riband over his shoulder.” The Chairman 
was supported at dinner by a Colonel Tempgst; who, very appro- 
priately, met with a stormy reception; for he rose the first time 
‘amid vociferous cheering,” and at his second rising he wag 
“ vociferously cheered.” Indeed, the proceedings of the evening 
may be called, not exactly “a puddle,” but “ Pudsey in astorm.* 
for we are told that, ata late hour, three groans for OConngeLL were 
“given in true Pudsey style ;” and the health of “ the Operative 
Conservatives of Pudsey” was followed by the appropriate glee, 
“ Awake, Adolian lyre.” Among other “ warblings from the yoca} 
lyre,” was a health to “the Reverend Mr. JENKINS, the Worthy 
minister of Pud-ey;" and the reverend gentleman did in trath 
approve himself worthy of his flock. Among other things, he 
told them, “It is proved that St. Paul was in this country.” §¢, 
Paul in Pudsey! Well might his reverence add, “ This is ayn 
important fact.” Scarcely less important was his next fact—that 
the Christian religion was established in Pudsey in the second 
century, under a prince named Lucius. The church s0 esta. 
blished in Pudsey was put down for a time by the Roman Catho- 
lics, but restored at the Reformation. Notwithstanding this inter. 
regnum, the reverend orator assured the company—“ We can 
trace our apostolical succession from the earliest times to the 
present day, through Clement Romanus, Eusebius, Irenzeus, Ters 
tullian, and Archbishop Usher ”—the interval between the times 
of the two last-mentioned prelates being nothing to speak of 


historian; informing his auditors, that the seats of the first 
four Councils were Nice, Ariminum, Arles, and ———, in Wales, 
But his “ most important fact” was his announcement regarding 
Church-rates—“ Our Saviour himself paid this very tax.” We 
do not wonder, after perusing the roll of the great deeds done in 
Pudsey as narrated by itserudite chronicler, that it should be looked 
upon as a place of importance, although we have not been able 
to trace its whereabout with certainty. Wecan therefore appreci- 
ate the feelings with which Mr. JosHua Potiarp “ congratulated 
Pudsey, and the surrounding country, upon the formation ofa 
Conservative Operative Association in that place;” and the com. 
paratively slighting terms in which Mr. WiLi1aM Paut spoke of 
his “ satisfaction” in addressing Conservative bodies at Beverley, 
Sheffield, and Liverpool, compared with his “ astonishment” and 
“great satisfaction” in ‘addressing his fellow operatives in the 
village of Pudsey.” 

We are at last convinced that Ministers are in earnest when 
they talk of resigning. The world has had a “ Pilot who 
weathered the storm,” but none whocould face the ** AZolian lyre” 
and “ Tempest” of Pudsey. But Sir Rospert Peex has nothing 
to hope from Pudsey. His health was not proposed, and Mr. 
PerRING stoutly declared— 

‘‘ These were times when trimming might undo then—( Cheers)—for past 
experience had shown, that the conceding of one thing was the giving away of 
many things, and that under such circumstances they might take up a position 
one day which they might be compelled to abandon the next day. They 
wanted a man in whom they could repose entire confidence—(‘ Hear !”)— 
and he didnot know a man who had stronger claims on their confidence than 
Lord Lyndhurst.” 

It is evident that Sir Ropert Pert and Lorp MetpourNeg 
may sing “Cease rude Boreas” in chorus to ‘ Holian Pudsey.” 
We cannot wind up these remarks more appropriately than with 
a piece of Times’ logic— ? 

“ It is a remarkable fact, and worthy of mention, as strikingly evidencing the 
zeal and sobriety of the company, that there were quite as many persons in the 
room immediately previous to its breaking up, as were dined within it on this 
occasion, though upwards of seven hours had elapsed from their sitting down to 
table.” 

Did the parson remain to the close of this “modern midnight 
conversation ?” 





A LORD BEFORE JUSTICES. 


Tue Marquis of Waterrorp and the Melton gang of aristocratic 
rioters figure again in the newspapers this week. We mentioned 
in the last Spectator, that Mr. Reynarp, one of the set, had been 
fined for getting drunk, and that the rest appeared to have escaped, 
Warrants, however, were reluctantly issued by the independent 
Magistrates of Melton for the apprehension of the Marquis of 
Warerrorp, Sir Freperick JoHNstone, and the Honourable 
Mr. Viturers, Everybody knows who and what Lord WatzR- 
FORD is. Sir F. Jounstone, if we mistake not, is a name with 
which the good people of Weymouth are well acquainted, his 
father having returned two out of the four Members formerly 
elected for Weymouth and Meleombe Regis; and we take the 
Honourable Mr. Vitxiers to be a son of Lord Jursry. “A tall 
gentleman,” name unknown, was among the disturbers of 
Melton’s peace: he is supposed to be Lord ALrorp, son of Earl 
BROWNLOw. F 
Lord Warerrorp, Sir F. Jounstone, and Mr. VILLiER 

of course kept the Magistrates waiting for some time, an 





His reverence proved himself as eminent a geographer as an” 
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appeared. in ‘ne dress of low London swells — bear- 
coats and large shawl cravats, In addition to knocker- 
vere hiNgs door-painting, and lamp-breaking, it appears that after 
be: ¢ the gang, Mr. Reynarp, had been taken into custody and 
run rest of them assaulted the constable who had 
lodged in gaol, the > ‘ . 

he keys of the prison, and fivallv forced him, as he swore before 
os Magistrates, “ for fear of his life,” to open the prison-door and 
fi Mr. Reynarp. The language reported to have been used 
hy these noblemen and gentlemen, was as foul as ever issued from 
the lips of coal-porter or street-walker, WiLitam Campion, the 
constable, thus described the assault upon him, 

hold of my handkerchief behind and another before, and pulled it 

« One had y J F 

ve tight; in the struggle it tore. They got me down, and kicked me, and 
$e seurcbed every pocket I had; but did not find the keys. I then got up, 

‘as again knocked down and searched, but in vain. They took me to the 
and se Bridewell, to ascertain from Mr. Reynard if I was the person 

vindow of the J P 
wc locked the doors after he was put in. Mr. Reynard said Twas. They 
‘heh seized me, one On each side; while the Marquis held in my face a piece of 
+ on, twelve or fourteen inches long, saying, ‘ By God, T’ll murder you if you 
don't tell me where the keys are.’ Thad purposely dropped them in Mr. 
Black’s garden. I should have said they had, previous to taking me to the 
window, knocked three padlocks off the Bridewell doors. I then gave them 
the keys, but they could not unlock the doors. Some of them: still held me 
fst. I then opened the door, and Mr. Reynard came out; and they all went 
away together. Finding myself at liberty too, I got over a wall and went 

\ as fast asIcould.....I gaveup the keys for fear of my life; nothing else 
away as fa g } sp y > ig = 
would have induced me to do so. My life was threatened several times, after 

violence as well as before. They cut my eye, and the kick I received 
they used ye y ey 
injured my side very much. I was so bruised that for two or three days | 
could not put my hands behind me. The gentlemen were all sober.” 

Three other watchmen said they had been knocked down and 
severely bruised. : ; 

The reader is acquainted with the nature of the offence: now 
Jet us see how the Magistrates treated the culprits. Did they read 
them a stern lecture on their disgraceful and cowardly behaviour— 
reminding them that society had a right to expect gentlemen and 
noblemen, magistrates themselves, and hereditary legislators, to 
set an example of respect for the laws, instead of violating them ? 
Did they warn them that their rank and property would not shield 
them from severe punishment? Oh, no. The “unpaid” of 
Melton are like the “unpaid” elsewhere. They are great against 
poachers, and unbending instruments of justice when the prisoner 
is not lord or baronet. But,said the Magistrate, according to the 
report in the paper— 

“ We wish this was a case we could treat lightly : on the contrary, we must 
¢ill on you, my Lord Waterford, Honourable W. Villiers, and Sir F. Johnstone, 
to be bound over to appear at the County Sessions, in the sum of 2C0JU. each, 

- PP 7 , : 
and two sureties of 1007, each.” Mr. Errington and Captain Gillmore were 
then received as securi! ye 

At the County Sessions “ my Lord WaterFrorp” knows that 
the case will be treated “lightly.” Before a tribunal of squires, 
what wealthy lord is in danger of more than a twenty-pounds 
fine, or some such trifle, for prison-breaking and 4 series of assults ? 

When the Magisterial sentence had been delivered, Lord Wa- 
TERFORD, Marching up to Justice NorMAN, said— 

“ As far as the evidence goes, it is true; I’m only sorry that I didn’t knock 
that rascal (pointing to Campion, the witness) down several times more. And 

P 8 ten # 
as for knocking down and trampling on these old chaps the watchmen, we did 

4 gs pang I ; : 
nothing of the kind. I can assure you that we three young fellows could lick 
all Melton.” 

Mr. LatHam, a solicitor, pressed an inquiry into a second case 
of riot which he had against the Merquis, who “ was a terror not 
only to this county but to others;” whereupon Lord WarTEeRrorD 
approached Mr. LarHaAm in a threatening attitude, and said— 

“What do you mean? If you had said what you have out of this room, 
I would have given you a damned good licking.” 

It is added in the Globe, from which we have taken the report 
of the proceedings, that though “ this passed in the presence and 
hearing of the Magistrates, no notice was taken of it by them !” 

It is to the firmness and impartiality of such persons as these 
Magistrates that the administration of justice in England is in a 
a degree intrusted; and a large majority of the House of 

mmons consider it an insult to the gentlemen of England to 
Propose a reform of the system which places so much power in 

y ; pie ich p 
such hands! Does anybody believe that if a plebeian had con- 
- agin’ Pro ee 
ducted himself in a court of justice after the fashion of ‘ my Lord 
Warerrorp,” that he would have escaped with less than a 
m l’s H . : . : ? 
> ¢ s ‘ 
onth’s imprisonment and hard labour, and perhaps a flogging 
But Lord Wartzrrorp knew his men. He gaw that the whole 
affair was a farce. He despised and insulted the Justices as much 
as “ those old chaps the watchmen.” Such, however, is the pre- 
ponderance of country gentlemen in the “ Reformed ” House cf 
y gen’ . 
ommons, that we may wait long for responsible magistrates in 
tan, ervvinces. In the mean while, it is worse than mockery to 
of equal justice to rich and poor in England. 


then 
skin 








In the permission which the Pope has just granted for the marriage 
of the Duke of Orleans with the Princess of Mechlenburg, a Pro- 
testant, is the following proviso: ‘* On the express condition that our 
well-beloyed son, the Duke of Orleans, &c., shall every day pray and 
exhort the woman who is about to be united to him, and shall endea- 
Your to bring her back into the flock of the Church; on condition also, 
that all the children born of this marriage, whether male or female, 
shall be brought up in the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion.” 

n referring to the recorded appearances of Halley’s comet, we find 

at In the year 1230 it appeared, and in the spring of the following 

Year the cold was so intense that the Mediterranean was frozen, and 

800ds were conveyed across in carts. Also in 1606, when it appeared, 

there was severe frost on the 12th of June, and the succeeding winter 

intensely cold,—which is a demonstrable proof of its great effects on 
€ seasons and temperature.—Hull Observer. 
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ENGLAND UNDER SEVEN ADMINISTRATIONS. 


THEsg volumes consist of a selection from the original articles 
published in the Haaminer newspaper during the last ten years, 
They commence with the break-up of the Liverpool Administra- 
tion, and the appointment of Mr. Canntne to the Premiership in 
the early part of 1827, and end about the close of the last session 
of Parliament. A paper on the Elections of 1826 forms a kind of 
germ from which the succeeding articles are made to spring; 
notes explaining the temporary circumstances in relation to which 
the papers were written are added when necessary; anda brief 
and rapid preface, under the title of Introduction, takes a connected 
but not a very profound view of the leading political results of the 
period comprised in the volumes. 

It will be seen from this statement that the titlepage is de- 
ceptive. The book does not contain a general view of England 
under seven Administrations, or comprehensively mark the cha- 
racter of the Administrations themselves and the effect which 
they produced; nor does it always notice the leading events which 
occurred during their existence. The expulsion of Husxtsson 
and his friends from the WELLINGTON Cabinet, and the repeal of 
the Test Acts, are unmentioned; Catholic Emancipation has only 
one incidental notice; and, stranger still, the British Revolution— 
the Interregnum of May 1832, the excitement and triumphant 
struygle of the Peopie, the craven submission of the Peers, and 
the final enactment of the Reform Bill—is passed by without 
commemoration! Of course something may be learned of the 
social and political spirit of the period, and a person familiar with 
the time may deduce conclusions for himself; but to a foreigner, 
or even to an Englishman inattentive to public affairs, England 
under Seven Administrations will neither present a connected 
narrative of events, nor furuish to any one the philosophy that 
might be drawn from them. 

Passing by, however, what the book professes to be, and taking 
it as it really is, the articles contained in it may be classed under 
three general heads. The first comprises papers on great public 
questions and passages of our current history. The second consists of 
essays on abuses in the principles and practice of our legislation and 
laws—cases of morality, as it were, in politics and jurisprudence; 
and these appear to us the most valuable of the whole. The 
third class is very miscellaneous, embracing comments on the 
topics of the week; and as they are often temporary, and some- 
times rest on a baseless rumour which hardly survived its birth, it 
was of course impossible-for any talent to endow them with an 
interest to outlast the occasion. Of papers taken singly, those 
on Equitable Adjustment and Imprisonment on Mesne Process 
appear to us the best, as being the completest; that on the CAN- 
ntnG Administration the largest and most judicious in view; 
that on Cannine’s Death probably the most eloquent; and 
the pretended Life of Orator Hunr the most deep and general, for, 
though overdone, it characterizes with a poignant felicity the 
arts and falsehoods of the heraldic biographers. Of general 
subjects, the broadest and most important, as well as the most 
frequently handled, are the questions on the Ballot and Peerage 
Reform. As awhole, the earlier papers strike us as excelling the 
later ; being less forced, with more earnestness and more matter. 

In a publication ranging over so long a period and touching so 
many subjects, considerable variety of treatment may naturally 
be looked for, and to a certain extent will be met with. If the exe- 
cution of the book, however, be closely analyzed, the spirit of 
commentary will be found to be its leading characteristic, and too 
often of commentary without the text. Unless when the instances 
are so particular as to have been unintelligible even at the time 
without a statement, the writer assumes the reader to be as 
informed of the case as he himself. He is altogether deficient in 
what writers on oratory term the narrative; and hence, though 
his productions are not obscure, they are neither so full nor so 
satisfying as a little more pains would have made them. And 
this deficiency, we suspect, has a deeper source than mere igno- 
rance, or disregard of art. It implies what is certainly characte- 
ristic of Mr. Fonsuanqug, a want of grasp and depth, an inca- 
pacity to seize the whole, or to penetrate very far below the 
surface. 

Such is England under Seven Administrations. The most 
distinguishing and striking merits displayed by the writer are 
those of felicitous illustration, and the power of exposing a falla- 
cious conclusion. No one excels, if any one can equal Mr. Fon- 
BLANQUE in making plain things pointed, or in showing the ri- 
diculousness of a flimsy argument or a solemn pretence, by ana- 
logous cases pushed ad absurdum. But these are the sum of his 
excellences, for the best of his other qualities are allied to 
defects. His crispness and perfect clearness of composition, pro- 
bably arise from his paucity of matter, for he is never embarrassed 
by his riches—materiem superabat opus ; and hence his sentences 
become flat when they cease to be pointed. When his jests (it is 
a necessary evil of jesters) are not excellent, they are forced, and 
sometimes sorry. The straining after smartness, the evident atten- 
tion paid to words, smacks of want of earnestness, as though evil 
was good if it furnished forth jokes. As his general mode of 
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treatment consists in taking up one point of a subject and setting 
it in many lights, a writer of such fancy as Mr. FonBLANQUE is 
tempted not to quit his theme till he has quite exhausted it, and 

_ hot always even then; so that the mind of the reader frequently 
outruns the ideas of the writer. His highest achievement being to 
impress the memory rather than to convince the judgment, his 
longer lucubrations sometimes become wearisome, from wanting 
the wholeness and consecutiveness analogous to the narrative 
of a story. Hence he has no enchaining power; he cannot 
carry on his reader for long; his shortest articles are the best. 
He mostly tickles or stimulates; he rarely informs the mind, 
and never touches the heart; and, though his range of illustra- 
tion is wide, we cannot agree with a panegyrist in the London 
Review that he exhibits many “ mental resources.” His expen- 
diture measures his means; occasional “ parallel cases” may 
be “drawn from the whole universe,” but their sources are com- 
mon enough; whilst his main dependence is on some comedies of 
Mo igre and the Life of Jonathan Wild the Great, which are 
used indeed till their repetition causes a mental nausea. The 
great defect, however, of Mr. FonsLanquz, is the want of matter 
and solidity; his excellence lies in the expression, not in the 
thoughts; and as Hume long ago observed, the pleasure yielded 
by pointed writers is exhausted on the first perusal. 

This judgment is passed after a perusal of the three volumes, 
and applies to the book us a book, (and those who would test 
the soundness of the criticism, must follow our example of steady 
reading, and not be satisfied with a few crack pieces.) Considered 
in the light of political selections from a newspaper, they are 
without doubt remarkable compositions, not only for their lite- 
rary merits, and for their frequent diffusion of BenrHam’s philo- 
sophy, but as indicative of the change which has latterly taken 
place in the character of journals and of professional journalists. 
At the same time, we do not consider them as possessing that 
wonderful character which several eulogists rather than crities 
ascribe to them. Some years ago the Globe would have furnished 
papers of greater solidity, expressed in a purer and more Engiish 
style; a selection from the Standard would exhibit more inge- 
nious dialectics, and from the old Times far more force and vigour. 

The merit of “Equitable Adjustment” has already been 
spoken of; but, although the best, as the most comprehensive, of 
Mr. FonsBLanqQuE’s papers, yet its opening shows his _per- 
vading fault, of never knowing when he has said enough, and 
illustrates the truth of our limitation of his main excellence to 
verbal power. The simple idea in the following long passage 
is, that equitable adjustment is merely a specious phrase invented 
by robbers to disguise robbery. If the reader doubt this opinion,— 
and the illustrative changes rung upon the one idea are so happy 
that he probably will,—he may analyze the paragraph; or if that 
is too difficult, let him read it several times at intervals, and feel 
how it palls upon each repetition, till at last it seems little more 
than a jingle of sounds unsuggestive of profitable ideas. 

The idea of ‘* Equitable Adjustment” is, probably, of as high antiquity as 
robbery, and in the felonious mind of all climes and ages, has been ‘often 
thought though ne’er so well expressed.” The man in need, who supplied his 
wants by seizing on his neighbour’s stores, doubtless, regarded the action as an 
“Equitable Adjustment” and plumed himself on redressing the wrongs of 
fortune. The first rude intent of an ‘Equitable Adjustment” may, 
indeed, be traced in the history of Cain, who, seeing that his offering 
was less acceptable than Abel’s, thought to relieve himself of the in- 
equitable depression by slaying his brother. The needy soon began to 
contrast the abundance of others with their privations, and to perceive an 
equity giving them a decree, according to the power of their arms or the 
nimbleness of their fingers, to share with the provident and thrifty. Each of 
these men sat as chancellor in his own court of equity, and adjusted to the 
uttermost of his opportunities and capacity. There is, in the mind of man, so 
natural and strong a disposition to Equitable Adjustment, that it may seem 
wonderful how law could ever prevail against it; but Equitable Adjustment 
was, at all times and in all circumstances, attended with this great incon- 
venience, that there was no limiting its operation—no security against its re- 
currence oftener than was desirable. The adjuster of one day might be sub- 
jected to adjustment the next; and the equity he had exercised upon one might 

exercised on him, by another, more needy and more potent. Hence, from 
no higher motive than convenience, law seems to have been generally preferred, 
and the institution of property secured. From the period when, all things 

considered, men thought it, on the whole, better not to be thieves, the names of 
poor actions, and actors, have been bestowed by the greater number, who 

ave stickled for the distinction between meum and tuum: hence, the ancient 
—— of Equitable Adjustment has passed under the various descriptions of 

ighway robbery, housebreaking, felony, larceny, or the yet larger terms of 
rapine, a &e. At no time, indeed, have the adjusters ceased to exist, 
and tocherish in their minds the principle of equity, as consecrating their 
method of settling the differences of fortune or redressing the fluctuations of 
property ; and it is remarkable, that their administration of equity has been as 
summary as that of the court for the same object, having so many other 
points and practices in common with them, has been dilatory ; yet, the identical 
motive which induces the speed of the one, explains the delay of the other, and 
we find the closest affinity between the working of the High Court of Chancery 
and the works of the unlicensed apostles of equity on the highway. Thus 
much we have said, to show that the name of “ Equitable Adjustment” is not 
80 inappropriate to the design of those who have advocated it, as may at first 
sppear, and that it is the proper clothing of the sentiment of those who yet 
hold to the 


“ good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take, who have the power, 
And they should keep, who can.” 


We could easily add to the preceding quotation, and indeed il- 
lustrate by extracts every opinion we have advanced, if our space 
permitted. But as this is impossible, we prefer giving what room 
we can spare to beauties. 

It is not, however, in single articles, but in single passages— 
wholes of parts—as might be pronounced from the character 
of the writer's mind, that the happiest displays of his talent 


~ ° BR 
columns with some quotations; and they shail be taken from 3 
subject as universal and permanent as the existence of Parasites 
and power. The folly of any Liberal thagnifying the difficulties 
or encouraging the fears and inertness of his leaders, or excusin 
their first and least deviations from the right course,—as well as 
the wickedness of such conduct in public journalists, whom, With 
more truth than politeness, our author denominated “ the serviles of 
the press, the lackies of the Ministry,”—was indeed a theme upon 
which Mr. FonsianQue delighted to dwell previous to the acces. 
sion of the MgLsourne Ministry. The following happy passage jg 
descriptive of the writer's view of the “ Policy of Mr. Cannin s 
Supporters.” It is also curious as one of the few cases in which Mr 
FonBLANQUE uses allegorical personation 2nd displays humeur, 
Its general character all will admit; for, allow for the lapse of 
time and the alteration of cireumstances—change Whig intp 
Radical, and Humx into Rorsuck, and let the “ bigness” begin to 
manifest itself in throes, et de nobis fabula narratur. 

The Administration is big with excellent designs, and its tender nurses de- 
mand for it, in respect of its delicate situation, the most unbouaded indulgence 
during the period of gestation, and a suspension of all useful works. Madam 
must do nothing, lest it should hurt her. She must lie on a sofa, and be fondled 
and caressed by her Whig consort, who must give way to all her whims and 
fancies, and anticipate her longings and nonsenses. Hint to the gentleman that 
it is not becoming te see him acting so uxorious a part—to see brother Bruin 
suddenly transformed into Jerry Sneak—and he excuses himself by urging that 
every respect is due to the dear creature’s interesting situation ; and that, after 
she he been fairly delivered of the good she has conceived, he will be a map 
again. Now we have to remark upon this apology, that many a healthy eonstj- 
tution has been destroyed by such refinement of care, and many a disposition 
generally excellent spoiled by such pampering and encouragement of its little 
failings. Further, we must observe, that though Madam has undergone con- 
siderable aggrandizement about the waist, it is yet by no means certain whether 
she is big with a bairn or a bolster; and if it should prove the latter, after alj 
the fondling and foolery of the doating Whig consort, after the rapper has been. 
tied up, and the straw laid down, and Joseph Hume thrashed for making a noise 
in the street which might or could disturb the sweet love, and after the mid- 
wifery and the nursing, and the fuss and the nonsense, the making of baby- 
clothes and the parade of the cradle, and loud outcries on Juno and Lucina for 
help in the hour of parturition,—after all this ado, we say, a pretty ‘ shrunken 
and wooden posture” (to use Bacon’s expressive phrase) the goodman’s face 
will be in if his other half should in due season be delivered of nothing but a 
bundle of feathers, with which she may have stuffed herself out to work on his 
tenderness. That such will be the case we by no means intend to aver; but 
there are conjunctures at which ladies find it convenient to be in the family way, 
just for the sake of gaining tine and sympathy; and a prudent man should be 
careful Jest he commit himself too far on the strength of embryo good pleaded 
at trying emergencies. Madam may be fairly big with excellent things; but 
whether she is so or not, we think that her consort is more fond than judicious 
in his nursing. All her failings be encourages by his pernicious system of 
coddling and coaxing. To drop metaphor: however friendly and honest in 
motive may bave been the course pursued by the supporters of the new Govern- 
ment, we are persuaded that, so far as it has gone, one more injudicious or 
more dangerous to the object in view, could hardly have been devised. The 
leading Whig supporters have discovered, on several occasions, a disposition not 
merely to yield to the bias of Mr. Canning’s politics, opposed to the popular 
sentiment, but actually to outrun it. In doing so they have doubtless imagined 
that they were serving him at the present moment; but we are sure that they 
were entering on a line of conduct which must, if pursued, be equally fatal to 
him and to themselves. . . a iy 

We are persuaded that, in showing a disposition to give way to Mr. Canning, 
his Whig supporters have acted according to their ideas of the demands of 
public policy. To assure him of their assistance and firmly seat him, are their 
main objects; and when these thiags are accomplished, they trust to his own 
judgment and liberality for the rest. But we think they are, in the course of 
complaisance referred to, incurring two dangers, that of hazarding their own 
characters—for the public judgment on appearances is often rash and hasty— 
and of encouraging the bias of Mr. Canning’s mind, which sets against the 
ultimate object they have in view. If they make a wreck of their own now 
honourable reputations, by a seeming desertion of principles, they will lose their 
influence and the Premier his best moral support; and if they set him once 
rolling down the hill on the wrong side, no power on earth will be able to pie- 
vent his fall. He cannot be indulged with a short trundle on his favourite way; 
for ten thousand times the force which may first gently jog him on the slope, 
would not be able to check his beadlong descent when set in downward motion. 
Again, with similar allowances, how applicable this diatribe 
to the present position of affairs, or indeed to any state where 
men undertake a business without prudence or spirit to demand 
the means to carry it through, or courage to use them if they 
have them! 

There is an old song the burden of which is the discovery that ‘ rogues will 
be rogues in a very high degree.” Earl Grey, in his speech of the 6th, appears 
to have made at last the brilliant discovery that Lords will be Lords in a very 
high degree. We quote his words—‘‘ I can declare to your Lordships that [ 
experience no great satisfaction in occupying my present situation. Give me 
leave to assure you that it cannot be very agreeable to me to sit here, night after 
night, to see arranged on the opposite benches a number of your Lordships, 
which I know, whenever called into a division, must decide the question against 
me. Nevertheless, I have persevered under all the difficulties and disadvan- 
tages incident to this state of things, in the hope that better times would occur. 
The noble Earl says that he is disappointed in the expectations which he 
formed with respect to the conduct of Government. _I, also, have been disap- 
pointed in another respect ; for, notwithstanding the forbearance, for observing 
which, during the present session, the noble Eat] takes so much credit to him- 
self, I observe symptoms of a bitterness of spirit which I cannot help deploring. 
In conclusion I will observe, that if the noble Earl has good reasons for enter- 
taining the opinion which he has expressed respecting the conduct of Govern- 
ment, he ought to adopt proceedings to effect our removal from office; but if 
he will not do this, let him at least permit our measures to proceed, without 
endeavouring to excite throughout the country afactious spirit of discontent.” 

The Lords will do neither the one nor the other; their time is not come, 
cannot come, till, under the hands of men at once their rivals and their tools, 
the people have been reduced to despair. The Grey Ministry must be made to 
do the work of its own disgrace before the pear will be ripe for the Tories. 
Lord Grey must exercise more forbearances towards the Lords before the Lords 
can, out of his weakness, make their strength, and hazard their last blow 
against the liberties of the people. It is their policy to condemn the Govern- 
ment to ‘lie in cold obstruction, and to rot”—a lifeless, useless, offensive 
body ; to make it despised as King Log, to prepare the way for the dynasty of 
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d will the Ministry grapple with this plan of operation, or will it attempt 
= on in the milieu course, which propitiates no enemies and secures no 
to ho ill it be the flying fish of the political world, passing from air to 


A Wi 2 Roe abe 
friends? from water to air, and finding enemies in either element ? 





water and 
SNATCHES FROM SIMILAR MELODIES. 
Former Opinions on Expediency.—The negotiation with the Marquis of 
owne has furnished ample matter for the discussions of the press. Strange 


the leading prints have agreed that this union is absolutely necessary to 

vent the return of the Seven Sages to office—thus supposing the King desti- 
tute of the common measure of decent pride which belongs to humanity, we 
pe yilling to hope, in every shape and condition ; and they reproach Lord 
Lansdowne for his hesitation, as if he were endangering the safety of the Lation 
by holding out for a single hour against the solicitation of his suitor. His 
Jordship is understood to have objected to joining a Cabinet divided on the mea- 
gure of Catholic Emancipation; a want of union on a yital question which he 
and his party have always reprobated. The journalists conquer this difficulty 


to 887, 


by an. ar ument resolving itself into the position, that principles should not 
stand in the way of place. Expediency, they say, must determine these matters. 


Parties must not be too rigid in their virtue; and must, above all, consider the 
yast ‘services they will render in office—the benefits they may confer on the 
world, and weigh these things against the assertion of a dry and abstract prin- 
ciple as unprofitable as Falstaff’s honour, These arguments onght to be solid, 
for they are those which have been used for compromises since the beginning of 
things, and which are held sufficient or insufhcient, just as the individual hap- 
ns to be a frind or an adversary. If we think highly of the man, of course 
the state absolutely requires his services, and his scruples must give way to 
expediency: If we think meanly of him, the state does not require his ser- 
yices, and there is no expediency to warrant the surrender of a single atom of 
principle. 

Politic Indisposition to do any thing.—To drop appropriate imagery, de- 
rived from tragedy burlesqued, and to address ourselves iiterally to the rumours 
of the week—it has been reported that the Ministry is tottering, that it wants 
the powers necessary to its purposes—in a word, that the Royal support fails it. 
It is not the first time that we have heard this doleful story. The fact is, that 
from the very hour of their entering on office, the adherents and partisans of 
Ministers have delighted in giving out, that they are not long for this Downing 
Street; that they are very feeble in some quarter or other ; that their improve- 
ments have outgrown their strength, that they are too good to last ; that the 
corruptions of place cannot abide their purity; that Heaven sends its favourites 
early doom; that a supernatural benignity is the disposition of their Govern- 
ment; and that their spirits will speedily be dismissed from their tabernacles in 
Westminster to their respective country-houses. We have heard stout, durable- 
looking, square-built, large-salaried, official men, hold this moving sort of talk, 
while their cherubimical countenances have assumed a radiance (or beaming, as 
the poets call it) suited to their ethereal qualities and destination. It was ex- 
pected of the hearer that he should thereupon look sad, draw out a handkerchief, 
and pass it across the eyes, lament, in a solemn tone of suppressed emotion, 
that virtue was so unpractical, and express an earnest hope, that Ministers 
would not attempt too much, promising that all allowances should be made for 
any deficiencies, in consideration of their delicate predicament. Westate, as a 
matter of fact which will occur to the recollection of hundreds when it is 
mentioned, that the most zealous partisans of Government have been perpetually 
throwing out doubts of the stability of the Ministry, and even naming pe iods 
for its dissolution. Their talk has been suited to a Curtius, about to devot: 
himself to destruction for the good of the country,—with this difference, that 
by a hint of the inutility of the sacrifice, they have seemed to invite a charitable 
interference. Whether this language has been countenanced by the Ministers 
we know not, but that it has been held by their adherents many will youch 
and we have always interpreted it asa demand upon forbearance and allowances— 

ng Abral ” ike of the petting and indulgences, 
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PRELUDING IN ANOTHER KEY. 

The Session of 1836.—The conimon remark is, that nothing has been done 
in this session; but we are of opinion that much has been done, in the demon- 
stration of the incompatibilify of the existing House of Peers with good govern- 
ment. Indeed, when we regard the long list of measures of improvement 
destroyed by the Lords, as the price at which they have made their power 
understood by the people, the lesson appears cheap; and for the impression on 
the public mind we cheerfully compound for the sacrifice of present convenience 
at which it has been made. We have had a paroxysm of acute disease whieh 
drives the sufferer to remedies, instead of the insidious chronie malady whose 
attacks, as they are less sharp, are neglected while impairing the system. 

Although England under Seven Administrations does not ful- 
fl the promise of its title, yet its perusal having taken us over 
the events of the last ten years, has forcibly impressed us with 
the melancholy truth, that of all the sessions since CANNING's 
death, the last session was the most unproductive of gain in 
substantial or prospective advantages for the People; as the 
Present is likely to be equally barren. In the year 18328, 
With the Duke of WrLtincton as Premier, and unstained by 
Political dishonour—with Mr. Pzxx Liberal Orange, and strong in 
consistency—with the Tory party united, and possessed of a rotten 
Parliament—we yet obtained the repeal of the Test Acts. In 
1629, Catholic Emancipation was gained. In 1830, upwards of 
three millions of taxes were remitted ; the Duke of WrLiincTon 
Was driven from power, and a Reform of Parliament secured by 
the accession of the Gray Ministry,—for, in those days of “lax 

litical morality,” when Government introduced a measure it was 
elt that they had the will, and so far as visible means go, the 
power, tocarry it. In 1831, the country struggled for “the Bill, the 
Whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill;” and so manfully, that in 
despite of Whig fears and finery, the year closed with the philoso- 
Phical certainty of a large reform. In 1832, the Revolution was 
effected. In 1833, the Scotch Corporations were reformed, the trade 
of India and China was thrown open, the Slaves were emancipated, 
and the Bank Charter remodelled,—one of these, indeed, a bought, 
and the other a bad measure, but showing at least that Govern- 
Ment could give effect to their views such as they were. The year 
1834 saw the Grey Ministry first weeded and then destroyed, 
Poor-law Reform, and the virtual concession of the Appropriation 
ceive. In 1835, the Pert Ministry was driven out, and 

nglish Corporation Reform achieved. What was done in 1836 ? 
The landlords got the Tithe Bill, which they might have gotten 
out of any rotten borough Parliament. What has been done in 
1837? The Irish Corporation Bill has at last been sent up to 
the Lords, where it waits to be strangled, with any other mea- 





sures that our “best of all possible Ministries ” may find time 
and business talents to pass through the Commons. 

It may be alleged, that “to bombard the Lords” is now the 
right course? Be it so, but let us see what the Ministers do in 
the way of “bombarding?” In the year 1829, Parliament met 
on the 5th February: the act to put down the Catholic Associa- 
tion having been passed, the Roman Catholic Relief Bill was intro- 
duced into the Commons on the 7th March, under as fierce and foul 
an opposition as ever got together, and received the Royal assent on 
the 13th April. In the present year, Parliament met on the 31s¢ 
January: the Irish Corporation Bill, a worn-out subject of last 
year, was got through the Commons on the 11th of April, and intro- 
duced to the Peers on the 14th, by Lord Metsourne,—who, such 
was his anxiety to open the trenches, spontaneously proposed a 
dozen days’ delay. This is the reverse of “ very pretty service.” 
One swallow makes no summer: one bomb is no bombardment, 
especially when the bombardiers seem frightened at their own 
mortars, and discover every disposition ia the world tu avoid in- 
conveniencing the enemy. 





THE VICTIMS OF SOCIETY. 


Tuts novel professes to be a picture of English fashionable life: 
Heaven knows, it is any thing but an attractive one.  Frivolity, 
dissipation, laughter “from the lips outwards ” covering gall and 
bitterness within, utter heartlessness, incapacity of right feeling 
or serious thought, satiety, ennw?, profligacy, ruin,—these are the 
colours which the Countess of BLessineTon has spread on her 
palette; and the painting is such as might be expected from the 
materials. Whatever may be the merits of the book in other re- 
spects, it is not without a moral. It may teach unfashionable 
men and women to prize the blessings they possess—their sound 
repose gained by mental or bodily toil, their simple fare seasoned 
by appetite, their amusements enhanced by the labour which they 
relieve, and their social and domestic affections unchilled and un- 
polluted,—and to prize them all the more for seeing what is the 
happiness which accompanies magnificent mansions, glittering 
equipages, and perpetual holydays. Perhaps, too, the Countess 
wishes to hold up a looking-glass to the “ select” themselves, for 
their own edification and improvement: but in this she will be dis- 
appointed ; for, if they are such as she has described them, they are 
far beyond the influence of any corrective which she, were she @ 
thousand times the moralist she is, could apply to them. 

We shall not tell the story of this novel; for, with many and 
gross absurdities, there is some interest in it, which we need not 
diminish. There are several ‘ victims of society.” The principal vie- 
tim is a young lady of rank, who, brought up in the country by: her 
primitive parents, makes a fatal marriage with a nobleman of the 
most approved modern fashion. The whole history of this poor 
young creature is very sweetly and beautifully given; and her cha~ 
racter, in whicha firm and inflexible sense of duty is bleaded with an 
exquisitely feminine softness of nature, does honour to the mind of 
the fair authoress. It is the bright spot of the picture—the 
strong light which relieves, in some degree, the general darkness. 
This is the victim of nglish society. There is another victim of 
French society ; a young Englishwoman brought up abroad, and 
rendered thoroughly vicious by intercourse with foreign adven- 
turers of both sexes, and the study of ‘Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Diderot,” and the modern French novels. This lady’s history is 
itself very much in the style of a modern French novel—a medley 
of levity, profligacy, blood, and horror, which our gay neighbours 
beyond the Channel have the art of compounding with such. un- 
rivalled dexterity. The catastrophe of this tale of modern fashion- 
able life is almost as deadly as that of Titus Andronicus or Tom 
Thumb the Great. Lady Biessinaron is a clever, but a weak 
writer; she sketches prettily, but cannot paint forcibly; and makes 
up for the want of powerful and highly-wrought scenes by an 
accumulation of startling incidents. 

The novel is in a series of letters; a form which, with some 
advantages, must always, even in the most skilful hands, produce 
many incongruities. Humphrey Clinker is the only novel ih 
which the epistolary form has been used with any thing like na- 
ture and probability. In the novel before us the absurdity of 
the epistolary form is carried to the extreme. Miss Montressor, 
the victim of French society already mentioned, writes long 
letters toa Parisian friend as depraved as herself, in which she 
details all her vile plots, gives vent to all her evil passions, and 
continues scribbling on while in the jaws of ruin, and in paroxysms 
of terror, remorse, and despair; and, to make the matter worse, 
these letters lead to a discovery of her fatal intrigues, after she 
and her correspondent have come to an untimely end. This, at 
all events, is quite wrong: for, if letter-writing under impossible 
circumstances be considered as a conventional licence in the epis- 
tolary novel, like soliloquizing or speaking aside in a play, no 
advantage ought to be taken of such communications. 

But now for a few of Lady Buixssineron’s sketches of that 
society which she may be presumed to be well acquainted with, 

The young Countess of Annandale is brought to London, and 
introduced into her husband's fashionable circle. At an evening 
party she sees a number of ladies, each receiving attentions from 
a gentleman, “marked by warmth rather than respect.” She 
innocently thinks it “ pleasant to see married people so much 
attached,” though she is surprised, as she had been told “ that in 
society it was not customary for men to sit by their wives, or to 
walk about with them; but the persons around us” sbe inno 
cently remarked, “never quit each other.” She makes some 
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naive observation of this kind, for whi¢h she gets laughed at ; 
and next day she is thus sehooled by her husband. 


He told me this morning, that I must be guarded in my observations in so- 
ciety, and not display my rusticity with regard to its general usages, under 
penalty of being exposed to its ridicule; “a penalty,” he added, looking most 
seriously, ‘ more to be dreaded than all others, being one which is never over- 


come.” 

I asked to what he alluded, wondering what I could have said to subject my- 
self to so grave an exordium. 

‘¢ Did you not observe,” he replied, ** how Lord Henry Mercer laughed when 
you made that very naive speech about Lady Harlestone? a few more such 
speeches will render you the talk of all the clubs, nay, more, the subject of 
their merriment. I thought the Comptesse of Hohenlinden would never have 
«eased laughing when Mercer told her of it.” 

I felt my avger a littleexcited at learning that I had been ridiculed, while 
ignorant as to the cause; and my reflections Jed to his making me a disclosure 
that has shocked and disgusted me. Yes, Mary, the man who has vowed to 
Jove and protect me, and whom I have vowed to love, honour, and obey, has 
torn the bandage from my eyes, by informing me that nearly all the women in 
the circle in which I live—that cirele into which he has led me—are supposed 
to have attachments with the men whom I, in the simplicity of my heart, be- 
lieved to be their husbands, judging from the familiar attentions I witnessed, 
and which attentions I thought, even from husbands, too familiar for public 
exhibition ! 

“ And, knowing the conduct of these women,” said I, “ you could permit 
them to approach me!” 

«You must, really, my dear Augusta,” was his reply, ‘learn to understand 
society. The ladies you allude to are the most fashionable in London; univer- 
sally sought after and received, and living on the best terms with their hus- 
bands. hy, then, should I object to your associating with them? Such an 

absurd piece of prudery would expose me to the ridicule of all London, were I 
80 wanting in tact as to put it in practice.” 

“Tf the ladies in question,” replied I—and I felt my cheeks glow with indig- 
nation—‘‘ are sought after, and well received, and live on the best terms with 
their husbands, it must be because, adding hypocrisy to vice, they deceive the 
world, and:the husbands they betray.” 

** By no means: society has no right to pry into the private conduct of any 
‘woman whose husband has not denounced her; and most husbands have too 
auch philosephy or good-nature, to be severe towards their wives ; who, grate - 
ful for their forbearance, repay it by similar indulgence. Lady C. receives 
D., because it is agreeable to Lord C. ; who, in turn, permits the constant pre- 
sence of Mr. E.; and thus domestic harmony is preserved, esclandres avoided, 
and husbands and wives, who no longer could be lovers, instead of proving a 
source of mutua géne and torment, become friends.” 

“ You surely jest,” said I, ‘‘and are imposing on my inexperience by the 
statements you have just made.” 

“* Pas de tout ma chére ; 1 assure you I have only stated the fact. Nine out 
of every ten married pairs belonging to our circle, stand precisely in the posi- 
tion I have described ; which is the secret of the good understanding that sub- 
sists between the greater number of them.” 

Here are two more. 

A WOMAN OF FASHION. 

You ask me, chére amie, for a description or definition of a woman of fashion, 
according to the common acceptation of the term here. They are actresses, 
who play difficult parts on the stage of life, to audiences who are ever more 
prone to hiss than to applaud their performances. They lose their individuality 
as wives, daughters, sisters, and mothers, the sole parts women ought to enact, 
being recognized only in those fictitious 7é/es in which they have chosen to ex- 
hibit before the public ; and for which frivolous mummery they are paid by 
slander, mockery, and contempt. They, as you may well believe, are little 
aware of the sentiments they excite; aw contraire, they imagine themselves to 
be admired and envied; and even should some demonstration of the reverse 
meet their observation, they would, in all probability, attribute it to jealousy 
6nd envy. 

There are few métiers more fatiguing than that of a woman of fashion. She 
is condemned to a perpetual activity to maintain her position, as Napoleon was 
to make war abroad to preserve his power at home. Indolence on her part 
would quickly lead to her deposition ; for there are as many competitors for the 
vole as for that of premier ; and, like their political parallels, the most incapable 
are those who are the most indefatigable in seeking the distinction. 

A woman of fashion must be callous to the domestic affections. How could 
she fulfil the arduous duties of her post, were she watching by the sick bed of 
some dear relative or consoling some bereaved one? How could she devote 
that attention to the regulations which, asa patroness of Almack’s, she must see 
enforced, were her mornings devoted to superintending the studies of her chil- 
dren or overlooking the details of her ménage ?_ Luckily for women of fashion, 
excellent nurses can now be hired, who perform for geld the duties to the sick 
which were wont to be fulfilled at the instigation of affection. Humble com- 
panions, known here under the appellation of tvadies, speak, look, or read, ac- 
cording to order, by the easy chair or sofa of the mourner; gevernesses, with 
“all manner of accomplishments” and no manner of knowledge, instruct the 
young ladies how to—catch rich husbands; and maitres d’hétel regulate the 
establishment, and also the percentage they are to receive for encouraging waste 

-and extortion in it. 

The woman of fashion, having emancipated herself from the drudgery of 
household cares and domestic duties, and having substituted the services of 
hirelings, has ample time to perform the self-imposed functions of her office. 
She can devote a considerable portion of her mornings to looking over and an- 
swering the various applications for admission to Almack’s. She can reject or 
accede to the humble petitions for the success of which young hearts throb 
and old ones deign to sue. She can receive the élite of her coterie, sit in con- 
clave on the admissibility of those who aspire to enter it, take a femininely 
warm part in the politics of whichever faction she has adepted, and pr 
on the ineligibility ef those of the opposite one, without having ever given a 
serious thought (for ladies of fashion are not addicted to serious thoughts) to 
the merits or qualifications of either party. Thus half the life of the being I 
have attempted to describe is passed, not so much in seeking her own gratifi- 
cation, as in endeavouring to impede that of others. 

A wish of displaying the power she has usurped, induces her, not unfre- 

itrary and ill-natured abuse of it, exhibited in preventing the 
access of others to scenes where they, in their ignorance, imagine enjoyment is 
to be found, but where she, in her knowledge, has only too often proved the 
fallaey of their supposition. 
FASHIONABLE SPORTSMEN. 

A young man of fashion, for to such only does my censure apply, thinks that 
Certainexpenses are indispensably necessary to his happiness. The cost of a 
wife, he calculates, must diniaioh the means of gratifying his personal luxu- 
ries; therefore he will not marry until he shall have lost the taste and activity 
for shooting, huntivg, and yachting. Then, however, the funds appropriated 
to these expensive pursuits may, he thinks, be directed to the support of a 
matrimonial establishment. 





deeds their legal friends are doing about their , 
of this book is the second volume of Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
one of the most elegant expositions of one of the driest and 
strusest subjects, » 
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is satisfied. 
Many are they who frequent the Highlands with little or no desire for shoot, 
to employ 


ing; but who, having no rational pursuit, are at a loss to know how 
the two months that intervene between the close of the London season 
opening of the hunting one; consequently, at the mandate of fashion = : 
mode of getting rid of time. — 

The young man of fashion must, therefore, hunt at Melton; and to d 
with “decent dignity,” requires an establishment of grooms and helpe wed 
would astonish Nimrod himself, could he behold them ; and the bills re hry 
seldom fail to astonish the purses of their owners. which 

But it is not the horses and grooms alone that consume thousands 
Melton: the chasseurs find that French cooks alone can produce such ban . 
as they require to recruit their exhausted frames, and collect at their tables r 
‘best society.” the 

During the interminable evenings, the chase of the day furnishes the in 
haustible topic of conversation, each biped arrogating to himself the merit nw 
belongs solely to his more intelligent quadrupeds. Prolix details of pene 
equestrian prowess—each narrator the hero of his own tale—enlivened by epi 
sodical histories of their favoarite hunters, past aad present, fill up the home 
that intervene between dinner and the period of retiring to bed; fe fs cards or 
= are introduced, to diversify this rational mode of whiling away the dromy 

ours. 

Many of the chasseurs at Melton are as little partial to hunting as those wh 
frequent the Highland moors are to grouse-shooting. The truth of this me. 
tion is best proved by the joyous alacrity with which, the moment a frost seta 
in, they rush up to London, like boys released from school, and plange into all 
the amusements and dissipation of the metropolis, until a thaw sends them down 
again, with lengthened faces and shortened purses. to renew their support, 

How often is the thermometer examined with wistful eyes, and an approach 
to the freezing-point hailed with pleasure! You will naturally wonder why so 
heavy an expense as a hunting-establishment is incurred, if they who entail it 
on themselves like not the amusement. Fashion, ostentation, and the puerile 
desire of even that species of celebrity which this extravagance can acquire 
furnish the inducements; added to the reflection of the utter impossibility of 
otherwise filling up the winter months. 

We need not pursue these illustrations of the morality, utility, 
and happiness of “ fashionable” society : the book is made up of 
them. In spite of an ambition of epigrammatic sentences, the pre- 
vailing characteristic of Lady BLesstneTon’s remarks is that of 
plain good sense, not very original. Her composition is regular 
and rounded; all the worse for the profusion of French phrases 
she interlards it with, and which French is not always pure, 


PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 


Tue tide of publication still runs strong ; and there are not only 
many publications before us, but many of mark. Of these the 
principal are— 

1, Mr. Lover's Rory O’More ; an excellent story of Irish cha- 
racter, Irish incident, Irish peasant life, and Irish polities, so far 
as politics affect the happiness of the masses. Had Parliament 
permitted, we should gladly have occupied a considerable portion 
of our columns with a notice of this characteristically humorous 
work: but no matter, it will keep. 


2. Gentleman Jack, by the author of “ Cavendish,” appears to 
be the biography of an aristocratical enthusiast bent upon a sea 
life, and who takes to it in the olden times of severe discipline, 
hard service, and rapid ratio of mortality from both causes. The 
hero soon appears to be engagod, if not in the mutiny at the 
Nore, at least in the fleet at the time, and we suppose goes 
through the leading events of the war. 


3. A first volume of Mr. Auser’s Rise and Progress of the 
British Power in India. The official position of the author as Secre- 
tary to the Court of Directors, has doubtless given him access to 
the best authorities, and rendered him familiar with many points of 
his gigantic subject. The specifie and business-like character of 
his book on China, are to us a tolerably sure guarantee for 
valuable information clearly conveyed. How far he will possess 
the skilful arrangement, the characteristic narrative, the compres 
hensive philosophy, and the nervous eloquence of a great historian, 
is to be seen. 


4. A Narrative of Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea 
Islands, by Joun Wi.L1aMs, is an account of the adventures and 
observations of the author during a mission of many years among 
the less known islands of the vast Polynesian Archipelago. ‘The 
writer modestly eschews all pretensions to authorship ; but, if he 
has sucessfully fulfilled his own intentions, he will have produced 
a very singular work, for his object is to present the reader with 
the impressions which savage life has left upon him—to give, n 
his own words, “a cast of his own mind.” From a dip here an 
there, we think one very curious point will occupy a prominent 
position—the manner in which shrewd but untaught heathens 
first receive the statements necessary to instruct them in the 
doctrines of revealed religion. 


Mr. Stewart's Principles of the Law of Real Property, is a 
valuable addition to the Student's Law Library ; and will form ; 
useful book to many, who, not designing to be lawyers, yet wis 


to have knowledge sufficient to comprehend the nature of the 
estates. The basis 
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downfal of the equally great Duke; so that the pure 

f BLACKSTONE is frequently worse than a dead letter, inas- 
wnt? sit would mislead, To remedy this, Mr. Stewart has 
wn he original ; expunging that which is no longer existent, 
yo ting that which would be erroneous, and interweaving the 
corre riteralions in the original text, which he has broken down 
aks and chapters. In dging this, no gap is left apparent ; 
oe the reader bewildered by marks or dashes, but the student 
mo rected, by a marginal reference, to the pages of BLackstonx, 
it he please to consult him. The work, therefore, reads conti- 
yously and like a whole; but to us, who pricked for the changes 
reer Dower,” Descent,” and “ Fines and Recoveries,’ and who 
™ bound to be nice in language, Mr. Stewart's changes 


are moreover b : 
were or seemed to be obvious by a greater plainness, but nota 


since ihe 





greater clearness in style. 


Mr. Canrenter's Peerage for the People, in its collected shape, 
3 a goodly volume; which, upon the principle of “audi 
alteram partera,” should take its stand beside the eulogistic tomes 
of more courtly chroniclers. But the book has also ground of its 
own to stand upon ; being readable, pungent, and anecdotical, 
with large and apt quotations from memoirs, letters, and even 
‘udicial records, touching the exploits of the more modern 
pereditary legislators in many pursuits besides legislation. One 
of the most extraordinary and racy pieces of the latter kind, is 
the account of what the Solicitor-General characterized as a 
«dreadful measure of perjury and guilt "—the Berkeley Peerage 
ease, as proved in evidence before the House, on the attempt 


form 











een 


of the present Lord Searave to make good his claim to the 
eatidom of BERKELEY. Such a mixture of coarse, artful profli- 
gacy, daring fraud, and insensibility to common shame or com- 
mon decency, has rarely been found in the annals of crime, and 
never fancied in fiction. 


The Star-Seer is a poem in five cantos, by W1LL1AM DEARDEN. 
Mr. DearpEeN is probably young: he has genius, but has not 
Jearned from experience or reflection how to make the best use of 
it. We see from his preface that he has that horror of * the Uti- 
Jitarian philosophy ” which is common to juvenile poets and doting 
politicians. Though not agreeing with the worthy mathematician 
who despised poetry because it did not prove any thing, we are 
convinced that the question “ cui bono?” will be applied, by ra- 
tional people, to the productions of the poet as well as every thing 
else: and this, too, we hold to have been the case in all times and 
countries, as well as in this iron age of Utilitarianism in England. 
Now the Star-Seer is a sort of metrical romance, im which the 
supernatural is carried to the me plus ultra of extravagance, and 
the personages are linked with destinies so unearthly, that the 
yetder can neither comprehend their situation, sympathize with 
their feelings, nor take an interest in their fortunes; and this 
being the nature of the subject, all the author’s poetry is merely 
qhtown away. There is plenty of poetry in SournEy’s Curse of 
Kehama; but there are few people so destitute of Utilitarianism 
gs 10 return a second time to that phantasmagoria, glowing and 
rgeous as it is: and Mr. Dearpen’s Star-Seer is a smaller 
mégic lantern of a similar kind, displaying figures as shadowy and 
yusubstantial. He never sounds the depths of the human heart ; 
g0 that, while he flies to the remotest realms of fancy for his inei- 
gents and situations, his beings, in their thoughts and passions, 
pélong to very ordinary life. Still there are beautiful things in 
t dis poem, and we hope to meet again with the name of its author. 


Mortality, a Poem sung in Solitude, might probably have re- 
mained where it was originally sung, without much loss to the 
world, except to those who are satisfied with sound alone, or who 

ave a quick perception of the ridiculous. The author is of that 
class to whom the Goddess gave ‘‘ empty words and sounding 
strain,” and to say the truth, his flowing fluency fills the ear and 
sometimes amuses the mind. Take this example from the Proem. 
Poeta loquitur— 

“¢ Over the earth in thought I go, 
Like the spirit of a dream ; 
T’ve things to tell of joy and wo, 
Yet untold to mortal ear,— 
Let the sinner list and fear ! 
He shall freeze, and he shall scream, 
While my fancies round him teem.” 
( Various Reading. ) 
While my fancies round him teem, 
He shall sleep, and he shall dream. 
If the reader like this specimen, he may go on with Solitude; 
if not, he can follow the judicious advice of the author in his 
stanzas “‘ To ——, with my Poems.” 
© Close, oh close this dreamy book ; 
Place it in some sacred nook, 
Where no laughing eye may look.” 

Mrs. Butier’s Star of Seville iscontrived with aknowledge of 
what playgoing critics call situation, and the dialogue is composed 
With a view to ¢el/ing in the mouth; but the plot. is disgusting 

tom its improbability, the action languishing, the characters de- 

Void of originality or individuality, and the language a fustian 
compound of green-room finery and imitative Elizabethan style. 
All this badness is occasionally relieved by better things both in 
thought and expression; but they have no connexion with the 
drama, or so little that they cannot redeem it from the character of 
8 failure. 


Scenes from the Life of Edward Lascelles, is, we understand, a 





republication, in two volumes, of a series of papers that appeared im 
the Dublin University Magazine. Edward Lascelles is g midship- 
man in the Navy, and a capital specimen of the patrician sailor,— 
good-natured and high-spirited, fond of active sports, yet with a 
certain refinement of feeling and intelleetual taste ; falling in love 
with every pretty woman he sees; and eager for any enterprise 
that has a smack of danger to give it zest. He has related the 
adventures of his youthful days at school and at sea with vivid- 
ness and graphic power, in a style at once terse and polished, 
without any of the coarse sea-slang with which readers have been 
nauseated, Captain Morley is the beau ideal of a naval officer,— 
humane, courageous, a true gentleman, and a strict disciplinarian, 
but nothing of a martinet. The ascent of the Sugar-loaf Moun- 
tain is one of the most interesting of the adventures : it makes the 
reader hold his breath with apprehension, and brings, out-some of 
the finest traits of human character, courage, presence of mind, 
and self-devotedness. 

The first number of the Edinburgh General Ailas, is a promis- 
ing specimen. It is well executed, and moderate in price. The 
maps are sufficiently large to include the names of all places of 
any importance in characters distinctly visible, without crowding 
or confusion, yet not so as to be unwieldy. Rivers, lakes, and 
mountains, are clearly defined ; the distinction between towns and 
cities marked, and the territorial boundaries and possessions of 
each country indicated by colours. In the hemispheres the routes 
of the various circumnavigators are marked; as are the places of 
our naval victories in the Map of Europe. The recent discoveries 
in South Australia and at the North Pole are included; and, as 
far as a cursory examination and comparison enables us, to give 
an opinion, the work appears to possess the essential merit of 
accuracy. 





FINE ARTS. 

Ir is proposed shortly to call a public meeting for the purpose of con- 
sidering the propriety of petitioning Parliament ‘that all depositories 
of public monuments, and exhibitions ofthe fine arts, in national 
buildings, be opened gratuitously to the pubjic.” It is almost needless 
to explain, that the ‘ public monuments” alluded to, are those in 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral; to view which, an un- 
authorized and a disgraceful tax is levied on the public. The “ exhi- 
bitions of the fine arts” alludes more particularly to the Royal Aca- 
demy; which ought not to be permitted to make pse of a National 
Gallery for raising money by exhibition, to the prejudice of other 
societies. 


NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN’ WATER-COLOURS, 

EXETER HALL. 
Tuts young Society is fast realizing the promise of its commencement. 
Almost every individual member has this year taken astep in advance ; 
and the result of their combined efforts is an exhibition highly attrac- 
tive, and indicative of the rising excellence and increasing number of 
the artists who cultivate this delightful branch of painting. We only 
regret that the pictures are so few, and that the Society should have 
limited their numbers by the illiberal and impolitic regulation which 
excludes the works of,all but members. Many would gladly exhibit, 
who, from various reasons, hesitate to identify themselves with a so- 
ciety. We will venture to say, that an exhibition as numerous. and 
beautiful as the present might be formed of the works of artists who 
belong to neither of the two Societies, and who either do not exhibit 
at all, or are content to send an occasional picture to the Royal Aca. 
demy or the Suffolk Street Gallery, where it is overlooked altogether, 
or attracts but a passing glance of recognition. This exclusiveness is 
the more censurable in this young Society, since it was established, ex- 
pressly to redress the grievances which the monopolizing system of the 
old Society inflicted on rising talent. We.are.aware that it was adopted 
as a measure of self-defence; but even in this light;it is. inexcusable, 
were it likely to be effectual, which itis not. Who would be deterred 
from joining the old Society by a fine of thirty pounds? The way to 
bring new members. and to bind them to the Society, is to render. the 
exhibition as attractive as possible by inlisting all the talent that is 
coming forward: the public encouragement that would follow this 
course, would. soon prove to the exhibiters that it is their interest to 
continue. The restrictive system was tried in the Society of British 
Artists, and signally failed: the result will always be that thoseonly 
who are the least worth keeping will remain. How long will this 
narrow-minded and self-seeking spirit prevail.in the world of art, divid- 
ing the interests and fomenting the jealousies of artists, instead of 
uniting them in one bond of fellowship for the furtherance of the com- 
mon cause ? 

It is painful to have occasion to allude to these disagreeable topics 
in speaking of what would otherwise. afford unalloyed gratification ;, but 
a regard for the true interests of the art and its professors obliges us 
to speak out. Having got rid of our angry feeling, we proceed to the 
more pleasant part of our task. pon age 

The principal feature of this exhibition is the pleasing imitation of 
various appearances of nature in landscape—the great charm of water- 
colour painting. There are a few designs of the figure, however, which 
claim the precedence. Foremost of these in talent and beauty, is a 
poetic scene from Coiitns’s Ode to the Passions, by HENRY WaRREN, 
representing the Vale of Tempé, with its maids inspired by Love and 
Mirth dancing to the minstrelsy (77). Although it does not exhibit 
such high powers of imagination as are required to do full justice to 
the subject, it is a graceful exercise of the fancy, in classic taste, and 
evinces skill in drawing and splendour of colour rarely exhibited in this 
department of art. This bold and ambitious attempt would be deserv- 
ing of praise, even were it in a less degree successful: it is something 
to choose such a delightful and difficult subject. Ina scene from ac- 
tual life, Warren has more completely accomplished his aim: “ A 
Street in Damascus” (167), though painted from a sketch by Captain 
Byam Masti, has such a vivid appearance of reality and so.much of 
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Oriental character, that it shows the painter has visited the East. It 
is a vie® in the street called “ Straight "—and straight indeed it is; its 
narrow thoroughfare is choked with a troop of camels, Arab horsemen, 
and Turks on foot; the merchants are seated smoking in their open 
shop-windows, and displaying their rich merchandise—stuffs and silks 
of the most gorgeous hues, which blending with the superb costumes, 
ive full scope to the artist’s almost unrivalled power in intensity and 
rilliancy of colouring. It is a feast for the eye, and the more gratify- 
ing from its being characteristic. 

“ Luther's Conference with Cardinal Cajetan at Augsburg” (138), 
by W. H. Kearney, though it does not rise to the dignity and eleva- 
tion of historical painting—to which it bears the same relation that a 
chronicle does to history—is impressive by the force and homely 
truth of the delineation of character and expression. The composition 
is cleverly arranged, too, and the pictorial effect agreeable and appro- 
priately effective. 

Miss Fanny Corpavx has chosen a delightful subject for a picture 
— Will Honeycomb’s story of the modest lover who declared his passion 
for a lady by handing her his snuff- box, in the lid of which was a piece 
of looking-glass, telling her it contained the portrait of the fair object 
of his adoration. This is a meritorious first essay at a large composi- 
tion ; though the expression of the lovers does not come up to our 
idea of the sentiment of the story. Miss Corsaux has two or three 
graceful designs of single figures ; of which “A Roman Peasant” 
(282), is the most charming: her ‘ Beatrice” and “ Cordelia” are but 
pretty fancy heads so christened. 

“The Fortune-teller” (253), by E. H. Wenyert, is powerfully 
coloured, and its vigour of character gives promise of greater things. 
Two or three designs by L. Hicks—‘‘A Lady chiding her Page” (111), 
and “ A Trobadour serenading his mistress ” (240)—also display talent. 
The portraits of F. Rocuarp (187 and 278), are elegant in style and 
Tich in colour, and appear to possess strong individual character. B. R. 
GREEN’s portrait picture, “ Returning from Hawking” (202), is a 

reat improvement upon his former productions ; and the pictorial skill 
in the treatment of the dress of “« The Page” (79), is masterly. The 
faces are, however, still too hard and set-featured. Among the portrait- 
ata we ought to class several Swiss scenes with figures by H. 

NEWTON ; for the ferry-boat full of English travellers both in calm 
(14) and the storm (195), look as if they were in the act of sitting for 
their portraits. The shadows in the faces are as strongly defined as if 
the light was admitted through a small aperture, instead of being 
softened as they would be in the open air: the style too is formal and 
heavy, like the German; but there is talent in them nevertheless. 
Among other designs of merit, are two by landscape painters—namely, 
“ The Widow” (254), by Duncan, and “ The Forsaken ” (108), by 
Harpwick. A series of six positions of a battle between two rival 
chanticleers of the dunghill, by WE1cat, is full of comic humour: we 
almost hear the shrill note of defiance and the exulting crow of victory, 
echoed by the straining throat of the fledgling chick ; and the disconso- 
late aspect of the craven completes the picture. The artist has ex- 
tracted as much fun and character from the denizens of the poultry- 
yard, as Epwin Lanpseer does from dogs. 

Among the scenic pictures, those of Joun Martin claim prece- 
dence, from their imaginative character. ‘ Kilmeny” (124), is an 
attempt to realize one of Hoca’s glowing descriptions in the Queen's 
Wake: the scene is preternatural, and its beauty is artificial; this is 
simply an unreal, not anideal picture. ‘ Demosthenes Haranguing the 
Waves” (149), is an over-wrought representation of a grand and 
beautiful appearance of nature—a blood-red sunset, with lurid clouds 
streaking the sky, and a billowy sea. There are two or three small 
sketches by Martin of lanes and downs, literal inthe imitation, but so 
artificial in manner that the discrepancy between the nature and the 
art of the picture amounts to incongruity. 

It is a welcome relief to turn to the homely, matter-of-fact pictures 
of crowded streets, brick buildings, and suburban landscapes by Sip- 
NEY SHEPHERD, the truthful character and freshness of which redeem 
them from vulgarity. The most beautiful, as a work of art, is a 
marine painting by E. Duncan, “ Fresh Breeze—Boats Dredging for 
Oysters in Whitstable Bay” (95). It is in the style of Coriry 
Fie.pine, without being an imitation; and for purity of tone, finish, 
and nautical character, it is admirable. The numerous boats are well 
defined, the distance is distinctly visible, yet all is in perfect keeping: 
the sea is fluent and buoyant, and the clouds are in motion; every 
Object has its proper colour, while the general effect is harmonious. 
There are other smaller pictures of scarcely less merit, by the same 
ertist. L. Haewe displays increased power of painting, and more 
agreeable pictoral effect, in his views of buildings. ‘ Church of Poix, 
Picardy” (118), with a procession of priests, is a great advance in 
point of colour. “Cour St. Amand, Rouen” (70), is like the 
diorama painting for force; and ‘“ The Village of Casset, Dauphine” 
(64), is as solid and clear as an oil-painting. There is still a glassy 
hardness of texture, however, which we would wish to see removed. 
Howse has several charming little sketches of interiors and land- 
scapes; but his large drawing, “Church of St. Maclou, Rouen” (20), 
Gnly proves how vicious is the mannerism which he has copied from 
CaTTERMOLE. 

_ Linpsay shows a nice perception of natural effects in several pleas- 
ing sketches; the most striking and successful of which is “ The last 
bright gleam of parting day” (21), which is beautifully true. Dovctas 
Morison gives proof of a charming fecling for the fresh and glowing 
atmosphere of out-door scenery, in several slight but clever sketches 
of Scottish mountain-scenery. Fanry has made an ambitious at- 
tempt to embody the brightness and warmth of a sun-lit landscape, in 
a view of “ Barncleugh, near Hamilton, Lanarkshire” (173); in 
which there is elegance and truth, though as a whole the picture is 
slight and crude. Campion’s style is bold, but too vapoury; and his 
colouring is opaque and monotonous: his best effort is the view of 
Windsor Castle (62). W. Rosertson is rather too gay in his colour- 
ing, but there is space and atmosphere in his lake scenes; of which 
“ Loch Katrine” (18), with the double rainbow, is the most successful. 
There is a sober truth in the moist green landscapes of G. Sims, which 
is very see shown in * Richmond, Yorkshire ” (175). OLIveEr’s 
two architectural views at Rouen (182 and 193), struck us as the best 


———__ 
in his landscapes; they, however, have the defect of being two }, 
of his two views of Dover (132 and 144), the latter, showing theca! 
from the Pier, is the best, on account of the forcible painting of 
foreground. R. K. Penson has several powerful landscapes. of whi 
the “ Old Mill, near Lydford ” (150), is a good example. ‘Man 
large picture of Waterloo Bridge (184), is not so effective as en 
his slighter and smaller sketches. @KEaRNAn’s bird’s-eye view of |, 
don, from one of the towers of Westminster Abbey, is clever. but 
so perfect of its kind as bisinterior of the Abbey (154), which is 
too elaborate and heavy. Larorre’s hunting scenes, studies of flone 
by Mrs. Harrison (134 and 140), and a study of the Tiger int 
Surrey Zoolegical Gardens (168), by Miss Louisa Conrpavy_, 
has mastered the animal completely—are the principal among 
cellaneous pictures in the exhibition. 


Why 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATH 


Ss. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 15th inst., at the Duke of Bedford’s, Belgrave Square, Lady CitagnesR 
SELL, of a daughter. u 

On the 16th inst., at Gilston Park, the Lady of I.G. Warp, Esq., M_P, 

On the 18th iust., at Ramsgate, the Lady of Sir James Laxe, 
still born. 

On the 21st inst., in Grosvenor Place, Lady Cutiine Samiru, of a son, 

At Betross, the Lady of Cuartes O’ConneEtt, Esq., and daughter of D, O'Conney 
Esq., M.P., of a son and heir. , 

On the 9th inst., at the Rectory, Workington, the Lady of the Rey, H, Cunway 
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a son, 

On the 18th inst., at Knole Park, near Bristol, ‘the Lady of W. C. Masrer, Bay, 

a daughter, i a 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 18th inst., at St. George's, Hanover Square, Henry Hatt, Esq, of Langhay 
Place and Holbrook House, Somerset, to the Hon, Caruerins Lovutsa Hoon, daighte 
of the Right Hon, Lord Pridport. me 

On the 17th inst., at Maidstone Church, Perer Ricwarp Hoarg, Esq., eldest Son of 
Peter Richard Hoare, Esq.,of Clayton Hall, Lancashire, to the LadySopara Manguyy 
eldest daughter of the Earl of Romney, . 

On the 20th inst., at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, the Rey, Avavsrns 
Morea, Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty, third son of Sir Charles Morgan, Bart, 
o! Tredegar, to Francas, second daughter of Rowley Lascelles, Esq., of Upper Gros. 
nor Street. 

On the 13th inst., at Southampton, Henry J. Hannam, Esq., of Burcott, Oxf. 
shire, to ELronona, youngest daughter of Thomas Golduey, Esq. 

On the 12th inst., at Beccles, Suffolk, the Kev. Davin Hocarru to Hannan Pay. 
DENCE, youngest daugitter of the late George W. B. Bohun, Esq. 

On the 18th inst., at St. James’s Church, Dover, the Rev. FReprricr pr Cuan, 
Rector of East Langdon, Kent, to Louisa Janez, eldest daughter of Richard Me 
Raikes, Esq. 

On the 10th inst., at Carron Cottage, Fifeshire, James Strruine, Esq., Civil Engi. 
neer, Dundee, to Susan, daughter of the Rev. Dr. James Hunter, Professor of Logie in 
the University of St. Andrew's, 

DEATHS. 

On the 19th inst., at her house in Lower Grosvenor Street, the Right Ton, Dowager 
Lady Seiary. 

On the 16th inst.,in Upper Wimpole Street, in her 84th year, Mrs. Fraser Tytias, 
Relict of the late Hon. Alexander Vraser Tytler, Lord Woodhouselee, one of the Se 
nators of the College of Just’ce, aud one of the Lords Commissioners of Justiciary ig 
Scotland. 

On the 13th inst., fourteen days after having given birth toa daughter, Lovrsa Ayyr 
in her 35th year, the Wile of Richard Temple, Esq., of the Nash, near Y 

On the 12th inst,, at the residence of his brother, General Wardlaw, at S« 
of Apoplexy, Ropert Waxpiaw Raasay, Esq., of Whitehall, and of Moray Place, 
Edinburgh. 

On the 10th inst., at Dawlish, Devonshire, the Rev. Joan Norcross, Rector of Fran- 
lingham-cum-Saxtead, Suffolk, in } 76th year, 

On the 16th inst., Cuaries Gwiit, Esq., of [cklingham, Saffolk, in his 83d year, 

Ou the LOth inst., at Matson’s Cottages, Kingsland Key. Epwaad 
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Martin, M.A. 
At Fenton House, Hampstead Meath, in her 78th yes 


ur, Lady Enizapern Eveaxoz 
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Dunpas, Relict of Major-Geneval Thomas Dundas of 

On the 16th inst., at Wilton Rectory, Norfolk, Anne Frances, Wife of the Rer, 
W. H. Hanson, and sister to the Right Hon, Sir Edward Knatehbull, Bart., MP, ia 
her 34th year, 

On the 21st inst., at her house, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, Lady Tancnxp. 

On the 21st inst., at the Vicarage House, New Brentford, the Kev, Sir Roser Past, 
Bart. 

On the 18th inst., at Vimiera, Wandsworth Road, in her 71st year, Amy, Relict ofthe 
late Edward Halsey Bockett, Esq., of South Lambeth, 

On the 22d ult., at Monilaws, near Cornhill, Witnram Tart, in his 101st year, 
About the middle of last summer he got two new teeth, and other three a month or 
two before he died. 








THE ARMY. 

Orrrex or Onpwaxer, April 17.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Rev. M. R. Scott tobe 
Chaplain, viee Watson, deecased. : 

War-orricz, April 21—Royal Regt. of Horse Guards—Cornet R. Oliver to be 
Lieut. by purchase, viee Akers, who retires; J. P. P. W. Bastard, Gent, to be Come, 
by purehase, viee Oliver. 3d Regt. of Drag Guards—Veterinary Surg. I. Timm, from 
the 4th Light Drags. to be Veterinary Surg. vice T. Rose, who retires upon half-pay, 
lst Drags.—M. Poett, Gent. to be Veterinary Surg. vice Green, appointed to the 4th 
Light Drags, 3d Light Drags.—Cornet J. White, from the t1th Light Drags. to be 
Cornet, viee Seton, who exchanges. 4th Light Drags.—Veterinary Surg. J. Greet, 
from the Ist Drags. to be Veterinary Surg. vice Timm, appointed to the 3d Drog. 
Guards. llth Light Drags.—Cornet J. A. Seton, from the 3d Light Drags. e® 
Corriet, viee White, who exehanges. Coldstream Regt. of Foot Guards—Lieut. 8.8, 
Hulse, to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Dundas, who retires ; W. C. Clayton, 
Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Hulse. Scots Fusilcer Guards—C, 
De Salis, Esq. Page of Honour to the Queen, to be Ensign and Lieut. without pur 
chase. 40th Regt. of Foot—Lieut. J. B. Oliver to be Capt. without purchase, 
Connor, deeeased ; Ensign H. Seymour to be Lieut. vice Oliver; Gent, Cadet W.J. 
Hamilton, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, vice Seymour; J.Y. = 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hamilton, appointed to the 97th Foot, 6% 
Foot—Capt. G. Stewart, from the 95th Foot, to be Capt. vice Campbell, who excheags 
74th Feot—Lieut. D. Fraser to be Adjutant, vice Hutchinson, who resigus the Ait 
tancy only. 80th Foot—Ensign W. Hawkins to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Scully, 
promoted ; Gent. Cadet A. D. W. Best, from the Royal Military College, to be here » 
by purchase, vice Hawkins. 87th Foot—Sec. Lieut. W. P. Lea, to be First bag 3 1 
purchase, vice Lord H. Beauclerk, who retires; W. Shearman, Gent. to be See. = 
by purchase, vice Lea. 91st Foot—Lieut.-Gen. G. Gordon to be Colonel, be Fos, 
Campbell, deceased. 92d Foot—Liecut. A. Stewart. from the 20th Regiment 0 ; 4 
to be Lieutenant, vice R, Cross, who retires upon half-pay of the 20th Regt. of ses 
94th Foot—Lieut. N. W. Stephens to be Capt. by purchase, vice Stewart, who “vig 
Ensign H. M. Cunninghame to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Stephens; Gent. Ca oe 
K. D’Arcy, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Cust 
hame. 95th Foot—Capt. P, C. Campbell, from the 60th Foot, to be pi 
Stewart, who exchanges. 97th Foot—Lieut. G. R. Cummin to be Capt. by Lather , 
vice Cummin; Ensign W. J. Hamilton, from the 40th Foot, to be Ensign, vice te 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.— Lieut. M. Bourke, from the half-pay of the aay ag +“ 
Lieut. vice Deacon, promoted; Lieut. C. Reid, from the half-pay of the 25th Foot, 
be Lieut. vice Skinner, appointed to the Royal Newfoundland Veteran ¢ = ‘ 

Unattached—Brevet Major J. Garvock, Assist.-Adjt-Gen. to be Major, without p 
chase; Lieut. H. Croly, from the 63d Foot, to be Captain without purcuase, 

Staff—Brevet Lieut-Col. J. Owen, of the Royal Marines, to be Aide-de-C 
King, vice Wingrove, promoted. 5 . antl? 

Memorandum— The name of the Captain appointed to the 17th Light Drags. a 
15th April 1837, is Feilden, and not Fielden. The date of Lieut. Broadley oo The 
sion, in the 17th Light Drags. is 15th April 1837, and not 15th March 183/. 
commission of Deputy Assist.-Commissary-General Bowerman, has 
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of his productions. Hanpwicke has acquired a great degree of force 


been cancelled, 
from the 31st Jan, 1836, inclusive, he having accepted a commutation for hi 
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THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, April 38. 
PARTNERSHIPS ere. Sie miei ea 
: Liverpool, plaumbers—Robson and Co. Colliery Row, whole- 
Burdy and Townshend. | sed Wool, Huddersfield, tailors—Devaux and Guien, Li- 
i a avd J. Hollins, York, wooilendrapers—Thompson and Smith, 
— Foulkes and Craven, Shudehill, Manchester, hair-seating-manufac- 


_ FROM 


e) ° — * .) 
york, auctioneers. nt Birmingham, glass-manufacturers—Neck and Co Palace 
—East and cviLmerehants—Sawdep and Rex, Bridlington, common-brewers— 


Whart Lambetl ge Heath, coal-merchants—E. and M. Garden, Charles Street, 
ell and Co. roe, etal and W. Lyons, Gardiuer’s Lane, Upper Thames Street, 
Soho Square eal aud Tickell, Liverpool, hatters—Longstaffe and Co, Northampton, 
wharfingets— Rowe and Co. Mariston, Devonshire, lime-burners—Robson and Hodg- 
jropmonzers— rter-merchauts—Jackson and Co. Manchester, manufacturers—Ogden 
oe Manchester, cotton-spinners ; as far as regards Frost—Foster and 
and Co. Ban Bice Cheapside, metal-merchants—J, and H.O. Silk, Crown Court, 
ie “manufacturers— Foster and Clark, Great James Street, Bedford Row, 


5 aaee nd Redman, farmers—-Wright and Buckley, Ashton-under-Lyne, 


niliners~ Bevers—Piccope and Co. Manchester, coal-merchants—Phillips and Co, 
hata ronfounders—Ball and Huntley, Lea Bridge, Hackney, lime-burners~ 
Com Butler, Hackney Road, bakers 

§, and D. BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, 


a Rodley, Yorkshire, innkeeper. 
Boys, GEORGE, hoale) nie 
a sry, Watton, grocer. 
Fisxe, HENRY, . BANKRUPTS, 
. nF, Strand, jeweller, to surrender April 25, May 30; solicitor, Mr. 
pans, Jnr official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basioghall Street, 
Bolton, : es Epwarp, Mill Street, Hanover Square, wine-merchant, April 28, May 
a6 litre, Messrs. Owen and Dixon, Mincing Lane; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, 
2 brook Court. =. . . 
Sambo oe RICHARD Henry, Witney, Oxfordshire, dealer, April 26, May 30: soli- 
a Walker, Oxford; and Mr. Leaden, Great James Street, 
asada Joun Tavtor, London Wall, baker, April 24, May 30: solicitor, Mr. Lloyd, 
“ eeuia: official assignee, Mr. Lackington, Basinghall Street. 
ich, Birmingham, maltster, May 3, 30: solicitors, Mr. Harrison, Birming- 
how and Messrs. Norton aud Chaplin, Gray’s Inn. — 
‘arer, JouNn, Great Baddow, wine-merchant, April 25, May 30: solicitors, Messrs, 
aie Bridge. Mark Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Abbott, King’s Arms Yard. 
Cantuew, Georox, Redenhall with Harleston, Norfolk, banker, April 24, May 30; 
solicitors, Messrs. Clarke and Medcalf, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Messrs. Beckwith 
and Co. Norwich. : : a 
_ Jamas, and M‘Leon, Joun, Liverpool, merchants, April 29, May 30; solici- 
Rag Miller and Peel, Liverpool; and Messrs, Taylor and Co. Bedford Row. 
Corves, Rosert, Ashton-under-Lyne, ironmonger, May 2, 30: solicitors, Messrs, 
Milue and Co. Temple; and Messrs, Beswick and Son, Birmingham. 
Cowan, SamvzL, Liverpool, tailor, April 29, May 30; solicitors, Mr. Yates, Liver- 
+ and Mr. Kirk, Symond’s Inn, 
"user, Joun and Artuur, Old Kent Road, market-gardeners, April 28, May 30; 
solicitors, Messrs. Desborough and Young, Sise Lane; official assignee, Mr. Groom, 
Abchurch Lane. ‘ ad 
sTCHER, JAMES SANDFORD, Portsea, grocer, April 25, May 30: solicitors, Mr. Low, 
Pr and Messrs, Wimburn and Co. Chancery Lane. f 
Hanrorp, Josep, George Street, Lisson Grove, licensed-victualler, April 28, May 
30: coltetiore, Messrs. Marson and Dadley, Church Row, Newington Butts; official 
ignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane 
“swan. Cuarnes RatsBeck, Aldermanbury, stock-manufacturer, April 26, May 
30: solicitors, Messrs. Lawrence and Taylor, Old Fish Street ; official assignee, Mr. 
Johnson, Basinghall Street. 33 
‘ak James, Stockport, paper manufacturer, May 4, 30: solicitors, Messrs. Bower 
and Back, Chancery Lane; and Messrs. Lingard and Co. Heaton Norris, 
Marston, THomas Spett, Kenilworth, carpenter, April 26, May 30: solicitors, 
Messrs. Burfoot aud Co, Temple; and Messrs. Poole and Haynes, Leamington. 
Peamson, Grorce Kent, Macclesfield, silk-throwster, April 28, May 30: solicitors, 
Messrs, Brundrett and Co. Temple; and Mr. Thompson, Oldham, 
Potton, Henry, Torquay, cabinet-maker, April 26, May 30: solicitors, Mr. Mey- 
mott and Son, Great Surry Street ; official assignee, Mr. Goldsmid, Ironmonger Lane. 
Rawxry, THomas, Epping, draper, April 27, May 30 : solicitors, Messrs, Bennett and 
Paul, Sise Lane; official assignee, Mr. Clark, St. Swithin’s Lane. 
Scorr, Tuomas, Bow Churchyard, commission-agent, April 27, May 30: solicitor, 
y 6 P’ y 
Mr. Lloyd, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Copthall Buildings. 
Szacer, George, Cornhill, tailor, April 25, May 30: solicitor, Mr. Teague, Crown 
Court, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 
Stitt, Davin Parrerson, Taunton, linendraper, April 27, May 30: solicitors, 
Messrs. Sole, Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Basinghall Street. 
Tvansutt, Georar, Howdon Dock, Northumberland, grocer, May 10, 30: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Tinley, North Shields; and Messrs. Holme and Loftus, New Inn. 
TvansuLt, Winn1aAM and THomas, Howden Dock, Northumberland, timber-mer- 
chants, May 10, 30; solicitors, Messrs. Tinley, North Shields; and Messrs. Holme and 
Loftus, New Inn. 
Watkins, Henry Francis, Bristol, corn-factor, May 6, 30: solicitors, Messrs. White 
aod Whitmore, Bedford Row; and Messrs. Bevan and Brittan, Bristol. 
Wass, Joun, High Street, Southwark, linendraper, April 25, May 30: solicitors, 
Messrs. Turner and Son, Percy Street, Tottenham Court Road; official assignee, Mr. 
Green, Aldermanbury. 





DIVIDENDS, 

May 1, Pontin, Tottenham Court Road, vuilder—May 12, Cox, Gutter Lane, whole- 
sale glover—May 9, Groves, Chelsea, white-lead-manufacturer—May 9, Hawkins, 
Tufley House, near Gloucester, boarding-house-keeper—May 10, Dedson, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, needle-manufacturer—May 9, Carter, Cateaton Street, cloth-factor—May 
10, Clarkson, Nottingham, currier—May 12, Lock, Bracondale, Norwich, millwright— 
May 16, Prosser, Coleshill, Warwickshire, draper—May 15, T. and E. Wootton, Derby, 
horse-dealers—May 10, Aglio, Smedley, near Manchester, dealer—May 12, Shepherd, 
Harrop Green, Yorkshire, merchant—May 23, Birks and Grundy, Bury, manufacturers 
of oil of vitrio—May 15, J. W. and H. Brooks, Cheltenham, common-brewers —May 
ll, Lacy and Helliwell, Halifax, cotton-spinners—May 12, Stott, Bristol, soda-manufac- 
turer-—May 12, Cooper, Bath, grocer. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before May 9. 

Stringer, Northampton, scrivener—Darlington, Comberbach, Cheshire, dealer—Win- 
sor, Dodbrook, Devonshire, beer-seller--Smith, Spalding, merchant—Slack, Ardwick, 
Manchester, surgeon—Jones, Bristol, soda-dealer—Allday, Birmingham, wire-drawer— 
Suffield, Leicester, brace-manufacturer—fall, Bristol, glazier—Johnson, Edgeware 
Road, butcher—Fletcher, Great Marlborough Street, goldsmith, 


Friday, April 21. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
P. and G. Barratt, New Bond Street, jewellers—Ellis aud Hale, St. John Street 
Road, corn-dealers-—Gregory and Bridge, Aldermanbury, lacemen—Heath and Co, 
Catherine Street, printers —Heaton and Co. Bolton, cotton-spinuers — Jackson and 
Holmes, Liverpool, tea-dealers — Loudoun and Co, Brussels; as far as regards C, 
four—Meadows and Jackson, Poulton-cum-Seacombe, Chester, brick-makers—Picard 
and Co, Coventry, silkmen—Plowes and Co. Rio de Janeiro, merchants—Pontifex and 
Farr, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, brass-founders—Powell and Woodwards, Ray 
Sireet, Clerkenwell, coach-makers—Pyer and Michael, Newport, Monmouthshire, bon 
net-makers—Quinn and Lewis, Liverpool, general-merchants—Robinsou and Teasdale, 
Ripon, ironfounders—Rowley and Co. Huddersfield, cloth-manufacturers—Spratt and 
you, Exeter, ironmongers—Threlfall aud Co Great Bolton, machine-makers; as 
4s regards J. Sutcliff—Upstone and Curll, Sutton Street, Soho, wheel-manufacturers 
~Wickham and Carr, Bristol, silk mercers—Wright and Co, Manchester, 
INSOLVENT. 
Symons, Margaret and Janet, Brighton, milliners, 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

Pontivex, Save, and Farr, WILLIAM, Upper St. Martin's Lane, coppersmiths. 
FA BANKRUPTS. . , 

NDERSON, JosHva Rosk, Quadrant, Reyent Street, musicseller, to surrender April 
, June 2: solicitor, Mr. Sydney, New London Street ; official assignee, Mr. Whit- 
more, Basinghall Street, 
LakBour, Joun, Sheffield, tea dealer, May 11, June 2: solicitors, Mr. Tattershall, 
; at James Street ; and Mr. Hoole, Sheffield. Bo 
I OPPOCK, Cuarves, Strand, hosier, May 2, June 2: solicitor, Mr. Gadsden, Furnival’s 
00; official assignee, Mr. Goldsmid, Ironmonger Lane. 
soli 4LAM, Rap Bate, Russia Court, Milk Street, warehouseman, May 2, June 2: 

icitors, Messrs, Harrison, Walbrook ; official assignee, Mr.Belcher, King’s Arms Yard, 





Fincu, WriiiraM, Worcester, scrivener, May 19, June 2: solicitors, Messrs. Cameron 
and Foley, Worcester. ' 

_ Furness, Josep, Openshaw, Lancashire, hat-manufacturer, May 3, June 2: soli- 
citors, Mr. Tyler, Staple Inn; and Mr. Vaughan, Stockport. 

Kxanrsizy, THomas, Birmingham, bone-merchant, May 3, Jan.2: solicitors, Mr. 
Harrison, Birmingham; and Messrs, Norton and Chaplin, Gray’s Inn Square. 

Lanaan, Francis, Regent Street, wine-merchant, May 2, June 2: solicitor, Mr. 
Gale, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Luoyp, Huan Bevan, Hay, Brecon, maltster, May 15, June 2: solicitors, Messrs. 
Gregory and Son, Clement’s Inn; or Mr. Ives, Brecon. 

Maaryy, Arruur, Ruthin, Denbigh, linendraper, May 5, June 2; solicitors, Messrs, 
Johnson and Co. Temple; and Messrs, Seddon and Co. Manchester. 

Port, Steruen, Edmonton, glass-dealer, April 25, June 2: solicitors, Messrs, Ware, 
Kingsiand Road; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Ringer, Joun Witi1aM, Great Yarmouth, victualler, May 5, June 2: solicitors, 
Messrs. Vandercom and Co, Bush Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Basinghall St. 

Tryz, James Henry, and Licurroor, Samvuet, Great St. Helen’s, merchants, May 
3, June 2; solicitors, Messrs. Crowder and Maynard, Mansienhouse Place ; official as- 
signee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street, 

Vestris, E1iza Lucy, Princes Court, Westminster, bookseller, May 2, June 2: soli- 
citor, Mr. Hughes, Bedford Row ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Pancras Lane, 

West, James, Irthlingborough, Northamptonshire, baker, May 3, June 2: solicitors, 
Mr. Greene, Higham Ferrers; and Messrs. Austen and Hobson, Gray’s Inn. 

DIVIDENDS, 

May 13, Brighton, Cheltenham, draper—May 13, Case, Fore Street, grocer—May 13 
M‘Intosh, Cambridge, tailor—May 13, Massett, Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, 
stock. broker—May 12, Price, Stockwell Street, Greenwich, grocer —May 12, Bird, Liver- 
pool, chemist—May 12, Brooks, Yarmouth, grocer—May 16, Enock and Jacob, Leicester 
grocers—May 16, Halliley, Leeds, cloth-merchant—May 17, Ladyman, Liverpool, 
lronmonger—-May 13, Nicoll and Warburton, Liverpool, tailors—May 13, Robins, 
Portsea, woolleu-draper—May 18, Shea, Plymouth, watch-maker—May 16, Sheen, 
Leicester, grocer—May 12, Smith, Ledbury, Herefordshire, grocer. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause Le shown to the contrary on or before May 12. 

Barlow and Mally, Little Bartholomew Close, builders—Chisholm, Abchurch Yard, 
cupper and dentist—Farr, High Holborn, fringe-manufacturer— Hopton and Co, Leeds, 
dyers—Jermyn, Oxford Street, haberdasher—Parker, Downend, scrivener—Patterson, 
Greenwich, musical-instrument vender—Tulley, Hackney, grocer, 


- PRICES CURRENT. 


























BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturday, Monday} Tuesday | Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent.Consols....... 90% 90% 904 903 90% 904 
DittoforAccount......... 904 902 904 903 90} 904 
3 per Cent. Reduced.,.... {894 ex d 8943 894 893 89% 89% 
34 per Cents. Reduced ..../974 ex d 97% 97+ 97t 97% 97¢ 
New 3¢ per Cents......... 93 9843 984 983 98} 99 
Long Annuities..........] 14¢ ex d 144 144 l4é 14% 14§ 
Bank Stock, perCt. 205 ex d| 2044 2044 205 2044 205¢ 
India Stock,l0¢ p Ct......} 2584 258 258 2583 —_— — 
Exchequer Bills,2¢d.p.diem} 40 pm. 40 41 43 44 44 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent...} 37 pm, 37 40 41 42 42 























FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 












Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.| —— |'Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct, —— 
Austrian ..cccceeees 5 — — ||Ditto, Ge daa -j — 
Belgian... cone FS — 102 ||Mississippi (New).....6 — — 
Brazilian. . oe S — 84% || Neapolitan of 1824.... 5 ss 
Bueuos Ayres cosee G1 — —~ ||New York(payble.1845) 5 — 
COD cccccens necoce 39 Ditto (Ditto 1#37) 6 — ae 
Colombian of 1824 .... 6 SAE Nic cccccdcavecese4 100 

Dams ce ccccscees od — 724 =| Pennsylvania (pay1858)5 — — 
Dutch ( Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 638 ||Peruvian .coccccccccce _ 174 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 100¢ ||Portuyuese .....0.66.. 3 — 31 

French.....ccccccosee 3 — | OF. Oc. || Ditto, ..... eocceceses DO 70¢ 
DO. <cccsascnccecce & =< (10GR GalMile NGw coctcuccoce tea 48¢ 
Greek of 1825.........5 — — /||Prussian..... cccceccen hs — —_—- 
Louisiana......0.00.0. 5 — 96 ||Russianof1822.......5 — 107¢ 
MGRICEI. . ocsees a —— | Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — ee 
Ditto......ceseeeeee. 6 — | —— |/Spanish Consolidated... 5 — | 23% 











































































GRAIN, 
MARK LANE, THURSDAY, APRIL 21, 












HAY AND STRAW. ( 






NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* 


SMITHFIELD*. 
d,to 41, 2d, to 








Beef ..ccccccscce 29. 6d. to Bs. 44 to BS. Bd. coccsece 38.8 ’ 4 
Mutton....... SS es SB ne BS ees 48 « 5 « © 
Veal S 6 « 6© @ we 8 © vec 4 @ w 4 8 ww S 
o 6 wa & Oe. OB Sea €@ ww & GO uc G 
6 © ¢e © Beiw6 & 1G. Sedteuss Zw © © ww @ 

* To sink the offal per 8lb. 


Per load of 36 Trusses.) 














Seconds,.... 


Essex and Suffolk,on boardship. 


























































Norfolkand Stockton......0...+ 
BREAD.... 6id.to 94.the 4b. Loaf 
BUTTER....Best Fresh 146.64 perdoz. 
HOPS. 
Kent Pockets,.......percwt. 3!. 5s... al. Os 
ChoiceDitto.... Re Tet ee 
Sussex Pockets e 3 0 4.8 16 
superfine Ditto... 4 0 ..4 10 
POTATOES. 
Scotch Reds ....perton.4l. Os.0d. to 4l, 5s. Od, 
Middling «+.» en aree me 
Ware ccccrsvessesvovereees @ 0 O oe 8 O @ 





econce 


Anglo-Mexican Mines ........+{ —— 4{Commereial Docks . . 5 
Bolanos ......... area | 105 | East India ...... eo) 115 
Brazilian Imperial ..... ee 25¢ ||London ....... . 54 
Britiod B08. .2.cccccvcceccese — St. Katharine....cceccccseee 90 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . | 154 Went Fadie cccsccccccccecces | BOE 
United Mexican ........0..06: |} —— || Hibernian Joint Stock Bank ..| —~ 
Australian Agricultural ........ | — {London and Westminster Bank 19% 
Canada Company ....e.e+.0 | 33 || National Provincial Bank.....| 284 
General Steam Navigation,.... 25 ‘|| Provincial Bank ofIreland....| 38% 


. s. $e 5. 4. a. s 8. 
Wheat,Red New 42to 54 Rye, New...... 30..86, Maple...,,... 87 .. 88 | Oats, Feed.20 ., 23 
IME crccccees 56.. 58, Barley, Stained 28 .. 32 White ,, 35 ..38 ine... 25... 87 
White, New.. 50..56 — Malting...... 36... 37}  Boilera, 39 ..40) Poland... 24.. 97 
Fine cocecce .. 58..60 Malt, Ordinary, 54.. 58| Beans, Ticks... 30.. 36 Fine... 28 .. 29 
Superfine ... 60 .. 62! Fine....... ecco 5B 2c CO} Old....cccce 40 2.44 Potato... 27 ..29 
0 esecsees 63 .. 66, Pens,Hog..... 36..37| Harrow,..... - @ Fine... 30... 82 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


hed 


CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN, WHITECHAPEL 
Hay, Good... » 95s.to LO, .605 B08 Co 100s, ...,, 845.00 1008, «4... 905,to 953, 
Inferio: BE ce BB sesso @ ce @ ceesve O co DO aceee F co 
New oO 6 @ wecce DO oe O © © oe O sero O wo @ 
Clover...sees oe LID oe NS co FO ce BIB cccce BIO oo BIB cocce 208 oe 190 
Straw, Whent ....cee-oee 42 «+ 46 «00.6 4B co 45 coces BD co W cccce @ co @& 
AVERAGE PRICES OF COKN OILS. nT 
P rter (Imperial) of England and Wales, | Rape Oil..... sceccccccccccecsesper tun . ‘ 
eae a ) Rye..-.« coccee $64, 2d. oe Refined ... ecoote & 
Beans . Lin-eed Oil ....... ° cceccscscs SS 10 
ORES... ccccocee 22 11 Linseed Oi] Cake at «s-per1000 138 @ 
Duty on FOREIGN CORN Rape Cake ....ccce. eesseceeesperton 6 
Wheat,....... 30s. 84, | Rye Raw Fat, per stone,......eeeee 2s. 7d. 
et ow COALS. 
Wall's End, Best ..,,,,perton 22s, to 251. 9/, 
FLOUR. aeoniens tnferior. 2. 4 0 
Town-made,..... maacse-poespersecmcurste i SUGAR. 


Muscovado . percwt. 31s dg, to 
Molasses : steseeseseess 295 oo @ 
BULLION. 

Gold, Portugal,in Coin ..,...peroz.0l. 0a. Od. 
eee. Foreign, in Bars 2... 17 9 
ss» New Doubloons ..... o @ 

Silver,in Bars, Standard . 5 0 

cove New Dollars ,...cccccce 4 0 

METALS. 

Iron,in Bars, .. 151, 02.0d,to @1. 050 

Tin,in Bars . 00 0 . 417 @ 

Quicksilver... -0 88 ww @ OP 

Copper, Cake, per ton 90 6 0 0 0 @ 

Baad Pig ... +2 O00 008 
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HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
. GARDEN. 
On Monday, RICHARD THE THIRD. 
After which, THE’ MODERN ORPHEUS., 
To conclude with ALADDIN. 
On Tuesday, BRIAN BOROIHME, 
And other Entertainments. 
Woxes 4s. Half-price2s.; Pit 2s. Half-price 1s.; Lowe; 
@ailery ls. Haif-price 6d.; Upper'Gallery 6@, no Half- 
price. Doors open at half-past six. Begin at seven, 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 


Mr. Rice’s Last Six Performances in London. 
Revival of Isabelle! or Woman's Life.—Roars at the 
Pickwicks. 

Monday, and during the Week, 
ISABELLE! OR, WOMAN'S LIFE, 
After which, THE MAZOURKA] 

To conclude with 
THE PEREGRINATIONS OF PICKWICK! 
And A FLIGHT TO AMERICA, 
Box-Office open from 10 till 4. 


THEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN, 
R. MACREADY respectfully an- 
nounces to his Friends and the Public, that 
MONDAY, May Ist, is fixed for his Benefit; when will 
be produced, for the First Time, a New Histori:al Tra- 
pe called the EARL OF STRAFFORD. The Prin- 
cipal Characters by Mr. Macready, Mr. Vandenhoff, Mr. 
Dale, Mr. G. Bennett, Miss Vincent, Miss H, Faucit. 
With other Entertainments. 
Tickets, and Places for the Boxes, to be had of Mr. 
Norrer, Box Office; and of Mr. Macrgapy, 61, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, 


RS. ALFRED SHAW and the 
MISSES BROADHURST have the honour to 
inform the Nobility and.Gentry, that their MORNING 
CONCERT wiilltake place at the GREAT CONCERT 
ROOM, KING’S THEATRE, on Tvespay, April 
25th, 1837, to.commence at half-past One o'clock. Vocal 
Performers: Madame Grisi (her first appearance at a 
public Concert this season) aud Mrs. Wood, Miss Birch, 
and Mrs, Alfred Shaw ; Signor Ivanoff, Mr. Balfe, Signor 
Guibilei, and Mr. Phillips. Instrumental Performers : 
Grand. Duet, two Pianofortes, the Misses Broadhurst ; 
Coneerto, Pianoforte, Miss Emily Broadhurst. Trio, 
essrs. Mori, Lindley, and Dragonetti, The Orchestra 
will be complete, comprising the talent of Messrs. Bla- 
grove, Watts, Dando, Gattie, Lyon, Lindley, Lucas, Drago- 
netti, Smart, Card, Cooke, Willman, Platt, Harper, Chipp, 
&c. &e, &c, Leader, Mr. Mori; Conductor, Sir George 
Smart, 
Applications for Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had of the 
— Musicsellers ; and for Boxes, to be addressed to 
rs, ALFRED Suaw, 27, Berners Street, and to the Misses 
Broavuvrst, 8, Green Street, Grosvenor Square. 











“THE KING'S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER 
SQUARE, 


Honoured by the Presence of her Royal Highness the 
Dutchess of Kenr, and her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess VICTORIA. 


R. J. B. SALE, (Musical Instructor 
to her Royal Highness the Princess Victoria), 
has the honour to announce his Annual MORNING 
CONCERT, which will take place on FRIDAY NEXT, 
28th APRIL 1837, at the above Rooms. The Concert, 
which will be on the grand scale of former years, will 
commence at ‘Two o’Clock. 
Tickets to be had of the principal Musicsellers, and of 
Mr. Satz, No. 25, Holywell Street, Millbank Street, 
Westminster. 


HE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER COLOURS, at their Gallery, Pall Mall 
East, WILL OPEN on MONDAY, 24th instant, Open 
Each Day from Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilling—Catalogue, Sixpence. 
R. Hivtrs, Secretary. 


R. CARLYLE’S LECTURES ON 
GERMAN LITERATURE, 

Mr. CARLYLE will Commence his Course of LEC- 
TURES on GERMAN LITERATURE, on MONDAY, 
Ist of May, at WILLIS’S ROOMS, at Three o’Clock 
Subscription to the Course, One Guinea. Tickets and 
Syllabus to be obtainedat Messrs, SaunpvERs and Orrey’s, 
Conduit Street. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE. 
The magnificent Steam Ship PERTH, Joun 
Sprvx, Commander, leaves Hore’s Dundee and Perth 
Steam Wharf on Wednesday next, the 25th day of 
April, at half-past 3 o’Clock, Morning. 

Berths secured, and informationobtained at Hore’s 
Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; Western 
Entrance, Royal Exchange; and at the Steam Wharf, 
272, Wapping. EvizaBetH Hors, Agent. 


| IST OF ARTICLES 
Manufactured and Sold 
WHOLEsaLE, Reratt, AND FOR EXPORTATION, BY 
MECHI, No. 4, Leadenball Street, 
Fourth House from Cornhill, sume side as the India 
House, London. 
Table Cutlery and General; Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Cutlery Wood and Leather Dres 
Dish-covers sing cases 
Tea‘Traysin IronandPaper} Card-cases 
‘Tea-Caddies ablets 
Every Variety of Real Shef- | Workboxes 
field Plated Goods Writing-desks 
British Plate, or German] Bayatelle-tables 
Silver, Forks, Spoons, &c.| Backgammon and Chess- 
lated on Steel Goods, boards 
essert-knives, &c. Chess and Draftsmen 
Albion Plate—Tea and Cof-| Hair, Cloth, Tooth, Nail, 
fee pots, Candlestichs, &c. Hat, & Shaving-brushes 
being a superior descrip-} Combs 

















tion of Britannia Metal| Hones 

goods Boot-jacks 
Plate-leathers, Plate-pow-| Razors 

der, and Plate-brushes Strops 
Canteens for large or small! Paste 

parties Shaving-Powder 
Writing-eases Naples Soap 
Pocket-books &e. &e. Se, 


Any. Article made to order at a short notice, without 
additional charge, as Mecar manufactures nearly every 
article he sells, in LEapENuALL SKIN MARKET. 


TO SHLIPOWNERS, 


HE COLONIZATION COMMIS- 
SIONERS FOR -OUTH AUSTRALIA hereby 
ea notice, that they will be ready, on WEDNESDAY, 
Tay 3d, before One o’Clock, to-receive TENDERS for 
a SHIP or SHIPS of the First Class, of not less than 
400 tons register, for the CONVEYANCE of about 
One Hundred and Fifty Passengers from ENGLAND 
to SOUTH AUSTRALIA. The Tender to express the 
rate per head for the Passage, Diet, and Accommodation 
ef the ‘Passengers for the whole Voyage,'and to be made 
according to a Form which may be had at the South 
Australian Colonial Office, No. 6, Adelphi Terrace, 
Strand; or at the Office of Mr. S. Rirnerpon, Surveyor 
of Shipping to the Commissioners, No. 1, Leadenhall 

Street, with Terms and Conditions annexed. 
N.B. No Tenderwill be received unless made and filled 

im aeeording to the Form prescribed. 
By Order of the Board, 
Row anp H111, Secretary, 
6, Adelphi Terrace, 17th April 1827. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN 
COMPANY, 
DIRECTORS, 
G. F. Anaas, Esq. Chairman, 

Raikes Currie, Esq. Christopher Rawson, Esq. 

Chas. Hindley, Esq.M.P. | Join Rundle, Esq. M.P. 

James Hyde, Esq. Thomas Smith, Esq. 

Henry Kingscote, Esq. | James Ruddell Todd, Esq. 

John Pirie,Esq.Alderman | Henry Waymouth, Esq. 

The Directors of the South Australian Company being 
induced, from the very favourable intelligence just re- 
ceived from South Australia, and the increasing disposi- 
tion manifested by their friends to take a further interest 
in their undertaking, have resolved upon making another 
issue of Shares of 25/. at a premium of 1J. 10s. per share, 
to be paid on application; the first instalment, 2/. 10s, to 
be paid on or before Ist of May; the second instalment, 
22. 10s, to be paid on or before ‘Ist of August. No further 
call will be made until after Ist of January, 1838, and 
the holders will be entitled to the dividend at the rate of 
4i. per cent. per annum. As the number of shares to be 
issued will be limited, an early application should be 
made to EDMUND J. WHEELER, Manager. 

19, Bishopsgate Street Within, London, April 18, 1837, 

The Supplement to the first Report of the Directcrs, 
containing extracts from the letters from South Austra- 
lia, is now pulished, and ready for delivery to the Pro- 
prietors, 


ASY MODE OF SECURING THE 
BONUS ON EQUITABLE POLICIES BY 
THE UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 
Established by Act of Parliament for Assurances of Lives 
and Survivorships, and likewise for the Granting and 
Purchasing of Annuities. 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
Earl of Errol 
Earl of Courtown 
Earl Leven and Melville 
Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Visct. Eastnor, M.P. 
Lord Viscount Glandine 
Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton 
Sir J. H. Dalrymple, Bart. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman, 
William Plasket, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 

The accommodation now offered to the public by the 
following condition will be found particularly convenient, 
and well worthy the serious consideration of parties who 
may wish to secure to their families the bonus expected 
on equitable policies, January 1, 1840, and, by adopting 
it, not only will that object be obtained, but they may 
avail themselves of continuing the insurance for the re- 
mainder of life, at the premium of their present age, 
whatever may be their state of health, after having re- 
ceived the bonus of the Equitable— 

“ When an insurance is for life, half the premium may 
remain unpaid for five years at interest, to be deducted 
eventually from the policy or paid off at convenience, it 
being perfectly understood that if the party discontinues 
the insurances, the Company have no claim on him for 
the portion of the premium that is unpaid,” 

Thus a gentleman of 45 may be insured forthe whole 
period of life at 3/. 10s.6d. per cent. and by paying 
1. 15s. 3d. for the first five years, he may discontinue his 
insurance as soon as he has received the bonus of the 
Equitable, or may remain insured for life as above ex- 
plained, 

This Company grants liberal annuities upon ages of 
65 and upwards to parties themselves, but notassiznable; 
and every information will be afforded on personal appli- 
cation at the Office, or by letters addressed to the Resi- 
dent Director, Epwarp Boyp, Esq. 8, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall. 

O MINERAL and SODA WATER 
DRINKERS. The new medicinal spring lately 
discovered at Greenford Place, near Harrow, possesses, 
according to the analysis of an eminent London Chemist, 
qualities of no common order; whether required as a 
most agreeable and efficieut aperient, or only as a cool- 
ing and (strange to say) agreeable beverage. Sample 
Bottles, or in any quantity with full particulars of its 
discovery, properties, and use, to be had No. 9, Royal 
Opera Arcade, King’s Theatre. N.B. A liberal discount 
allowed to Venders of Soda and other Mineral Waters, 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


a pure extract of Camomile Flowers, prepared by 
a peculiar process, by which all the medicinal properties 
of rather more than one ounce of the flowers are con- 
centrated into four moderate-sized Pills. They are mild in 
operation, and have proved wonderfully successful in re- 
moving every symptom of intigestion, sick head. ache, loss 
of appetite, giddiness, heart-burn. costiveness, eruptions of 
the skin, and all complaints arising from a disordered 
state of the digestive organs; they require no alteration 
of diet, and persons who have suffered from indigestion 
for several years, have, by their use, in a few weeks per- 
fectly recovered, which is the most convincing proof of 
their efficacy. Sold by A, Wittovousy and Co. (late B. 
Golfrey Windus), 61, Bishopsgate Street Without, Lon- 
don; and nearly all respectable Medicine Venders. Be 
particular to ask for “ Norron's Pitus,” for, in conse- 
quence of their great suecess, some unpriucipled persons 

















have prepared a spurious imitation, 


The First Week in May will be Published, in 1 yo) 


demy 8-0, 
THE -UCH ARIS) 
eing principally Lent Lectures, deivered in an 
Souls’ Chureh, 1835. and Portman Chapel, 137 ae, 
By the Rev. W.J.E. Bennett, M.A, 

‘ — _— of Christ Church, Oxford 

ondon: Wm, Jones CLEavsr, 80, B Sreet, 
man Square. “Ker Steet, Port 


In 2 vois. 8vo. Price One Guinea, with Seven j 
Etchings by W. Dyce, tg ustrativ 
IGHLAND RAMBLE 
AND LONG LEGENDS To 5 
THE WAY. © SoRtEy 
By Sir Tuomas Dick Lauper, Batt, 
Author of “ An Account of the Morayshire Floods,” 
“ oy el “ Wolf of Badenoch,” &e, 
pam and Cuarises Brack, Edinburgh: 
and Co. London. unum Loweuan 


prep 
I ITERAL TRANSLATIONS 

A WITH NOTES, F 

pee Sh hl 8vo. lis. 

EURIPIDES’ Hecuba, Orestes, Phanis 
Medea, 8vo. 8s. Sanh ond 
EURIPIDES’ Hippotytus and Alcestis, 8vo, 4s, 64, 

ARISTOPHANES’ Plutus and the Frogs, 8, 

ARISTOTLE'S Rhetoric, with Hobbes" Analysis, yy 

COCKMAN’S CICERO’S Offices, 12mo, fs." 

CICERO on the Nature of the Gods, 8vo, 85, 

LIVY, Books XXI.— XXXI. 2 vols. 18s, 

Oxford: D. A. Tavzoys, and Bouverie Street, London, 
PHRENOLOGY. 
Just Published, in 8vo. Price ls, 
HE REASONABLENESS op 
PHRENOLOGY, 

Comprising a Sketch of the Origin, Progress, Pring. 
ples, and Tendencies of that Science; together Witha 
notice of the iy sen hy which it has been opposed, 

By Josaua Tounmin Sarru, Esq, 
Member of the London Phrenological Society, 
London: Errrnauam Wixson, 88, Royal Exchange, 








We 
Just Published, in demy 8vo. with a Map of the Town of 
Sydney, Price 10s.6d. bound, 
HE FELONRY OF NEW SoUTH 
WALES ; being a faithful picture of the Teal 
romance of Life in Botany Bay. With Anecdotes of 
Botany Bay Society, &e. 
By James Muopte, Esq. 
Of Castle Forbes, and late a Magistrate for the Territory 
of New South Wales. 
Printed for the Author. Sold by Wuatrey and Co, 
Holywell Street, Strand ; and all Booksellers, 





Just Published, with a Portrait of Henry, beautifully en. 
graved by Horsburgh trom Houbraken after Holbeip, 
Price 5s. in cloth boards, 

IFE OF KING HENRY THE 
EIGHTH, founded on Authentic and Original 

Documents (some of them not before published) ; includ 

ing an Historical View of his Reign; with Biographical 

Sketches of Wolsey, More, Erasmus, Cromwell, Cranmer, 

and other Eminent Contemporaries. 

By Parrick Fraser Tytier, Esq. F.S.A. 

Being No. XXII. of the “ Ediuburgh Cabinet Library.” 
Printed for Ourver and Boyp, Ediuburgh; and Sime. 

ern, Marsuatt, and Co, London. 


ALL THE FASHIONS FOR MAY, 

And Three Correct Likenesses of the Princess Victoria, 
the Dutchess of Kent, aud the Dutchess of Northum 
berland, will embellish 

HE WORLD OF FASHION, 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, for MAY. 
It will not only be the most Splendid Magazine ever 
published, but the Cheapest and the most interesting, 
Price only 2s. 
To be Published for the future, at No, 38, Arundel 

Street, Strand, London; and may be had of all Book 

sellers and Dealers in Newspapers. 


GAuE RY OF COMICALITIES, 

Part 5, Price Threepence. will be Published with 
the Magazines on the Ist of May. . 

The previous Four Parts, coutaining 375 Comic Woot- 
cuts, were never out of print; and are to be had at No, 
170, Strand, together or separate, at Threepence each, 
Of the first Four Parts nearly a Million have been sold. 
Any unsold of either Parts, in any quantity, taken back 
from Shopkeepers before the Ist of January 1838, and the 
money returned. All or any of the Five Numbers area 
cheap and good speculation to send abroad, Bill for 
shop window. 


A NEW SERIES OF STUDIES OF CATTLE 
DRAWN FROM NATURE, BY T. 8. CooreR. 
Now Publishing in Monthly Numbers, Price 4s. each, 4t0, 

imperial paper, 
NEW SERIES OF STUDIES OF 
CATTLE. By T. S. Cooper, 

This beautiful Work will have the peculiar advantage 
of giving the most perfect imitation of original drawings, 
by a process in Lithography, in which several tints are 
produced, and will compose not ouly the various descrip 
tions of cattle seen in England, but also groups of rusti¢ 
figures adapted to illustrate landscape drawing. 

Published by S. and J. Fuuver, 34, Rathbore Place. 

Where is also Just Published, a Second Edition of Mr. 
Coorer’s first work of Studies of Cattle, in eight num: 
bers, Price 2s. each, or half-bound, Price 16s. 











TOILETTE OF RANK AND FASHION. 
Just Published, 2d Edit. Price 3s. 62. D 
HE BOOK OF HEALTH AN 
BEAUTY. 
By A Surceon. 
Embracing the Economy of the 


Beard Feet Nails 
Breath Hair Skin 
Complexion Gams 7 eeth 

yes Hands Tongue 
Eye-brows Lips &e, &e. 
Eye-lashes Mouth 


With Recipes and Directions for Use of Sale aa 
Salntary Cosmetics, and a variety of Select Recipes '0 
the Dressing-Room of both Sexes. nil 
London: Josepn Taomas, 1, Finch Lane, Cost 





Sold by Simpxin and MaRsHALL, 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
T No. CXVI. bepptsatiios 
Will be Published ON THURSDAY, the 27th. 


VY, and the GE RMANS., 
» GERM AT LS BRITISH FISHES, 
a EVENINGS with CAMBACERES, 2 ida 
I ENCIENT COLLECTIONS of PRIVATE 
* LETTERS. png 
ROSE’S DEAN of BADAJOS, &e. | 
¥. POPES of the 15th aud 16th Centuries, 
hi PELET’S NAPOLEON in COUNCIL. 
Wt TRANSACTIONS of the INSTITUTE of AR- 
GHITECTS, COB WALLS, &ec. 
Ix. COOPER and CHEVALIER on EUROPE and 
° SRICA. ; 
x. THE RECORD COMMISSION. | 
7 Joun Muragay. Albemarle Street. 
169, Piccadilly, Ara 20th, 1837. 
In a Few Days will be Published, Price 46. 
E BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
REVIEW; or EUROPEAN QUARTERLY 
Yi No. VIII. 
— ConTENTS: i 
jal Legislation; Cape of G ope. 
‘ — Impressions of England ; Recollections of an 
Artillery Officer. 
3, Political Press in France. ‘ ? ; 
4. Napoleon's Comments on Caesar's Commentaries. — 
5. Municipal Corporations 5 Centralization and Localiza- 
“tion. 
6. Cracow. 
4, Cooke’s 
lingbroke ; 
Theology. 
8. Misgovernment of Ireland, 
9, Vapture of the Vixen. 
10. Ballot, Reasons against. 
¢.# Vols, I. 11. and T11. (Nos, 1 to6), may be had, 
fi bound in half-russia. 11s. 6d. each. 
and all Booksellers. 





Memoirs of Bolingbroke; Philosophy of Bo- 
Lord Brougham’s Discourse on Natural 


neatly a 
James Ripeway and Sons ; 





Da the Ist of May will be Completed, in 2 vols, 11, 12s. 
in cloth, 
HE ADVENTURES of GIL BLAS 
of SANTILLANE, Translated from the French 
of Le Sage, by 1. Smotuwrr, M.D. and illustrated with 
Six Hundred first-rate Engravings on Wood, after the 
Original Designs of JEAN GIGOUX, 


so, 
Part VI.of PAUL ET VIRGINIE. Price 4s. 6d. 
Part II, of LES FABLES DE LA FONTAINE, 
Price 2s. 6d. 3 
Part IIT. of LES EVANGILES, Price 2s. 6d. 

Part 1V. of DON QUICHOTTE. Price Qs. 6d. 
London: J.J. Dusocuer and Co. 75, Old Broad Street, 
On the Ist of May will be Published, Price Is. 4d. No. III. 
of a New Monthly Periodical, entitled 

EILLEES DE FAMILLE: 


Beivg a Series of Instructive and Entertaining 
Tales and Dramas, chiefly Original, by Authors of the 
highest literary eminence. 

Printed in the Four Principal Languages of Europe, 
FRENCH, ITALIAN, ENGLISH, AND GERMAN, 

On the same page. 
Also, 

LE LIVRE DES ENFANS-.—Contes pe Fees. 
A little book appropriated for Children learning French, 
with numerous Illustrations after Original Designs by 
Gicovx, Granpvinte, &e. Each Series contains six 
Tales, and forms a small volume. Three Series are pub- 
lished, Price 2s, 6d. each iu boards, 

London; J, J. Dusocuer and Co, 75, Old Broad 

Street. 





Oxford, April 20, 
JUST PUBLISHED, BY D. A. TALBOYs. 
The Authorized Version of 
UIZOT'S HISTORY OF CIVILI- 
ZATION IN EUROPE, from the Fall of the 
Roman Empire to the French Revolution, 8vo. bds. 

“In his potent alembic he extracts as it were the essen- 

tial spirit of philosophical history. As a coup 
@eil of European History, and as a treatise on the past 
growth of European civilization, the book is indispensable 
to every student of politics or polite letters. To those 
who would read history with profit, its study is as neces- 
sary as is a knowledge of anatomy to them who would 
Songenels pursue physiological researches,”’—Spec- 
lator. 
HEEREN’S HISTORICAL TREATISES. The 
political consequences of the Reformation —The Rise, 
Progress, and Practical Influence of Political Theories— 
The Rise and Growth of the Continental Interests of 
Great Britain, 8¥0. 15s, cloth, 


Ill. 

A MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. For 
the use of Schools and private tuition, Compiled from 
the Works of A. H. L, HeREEN, Professor of History in 
the University of Gottingen, ete. feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Oxford, and |, Bouverie Street, London. 


HE COMEDIES OF 


ARISTOPHANES, translated into familiar blank 








eee 


JM 


ome with Notes, Prefaces, and a Dissertation on the 
3 sreek Comedy, from the German of Wachsmuth. 

yC. A. Warsuwrioar, M.A. 2 vols.Svo, li. 4s, First 
“omplete English version of A ristophanes, 


nGae HERMANN'’S MANUAL OF THE POLI- 

‘AL ANTIQUITIES OF GREECE, historically 

ars sony translated from the German. 8vo. 15s. 

Pr to Miller, Wachsmuth's Greek Antiquities 
» F, Hermann’s Manual of Greek Antiquities are 


the most j ‘ op. Py : 
vol.ip 4 important. —Tuiriwa.v’s History of Greece, 


3. 
RON EPITOME OF NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF 
Taye with Chronological Tables, and an Appendix, by 
Oxi oY 3 B.C. L. Fellow of University College, 
rs 8vo, cloth, boards, 12s, 
8 Isa truly valuable work. Mr. Twiss has escaped 
wiatectation of mysticism, obscurity, and vulgarity, with 
a lebuly seems to have infected most of his fol- 
a ys translators. In the Appendix there are some 
po. a vestigations, which display great learning and 
a ness: we were particularly pleased with that on the 
fice of dictator.” — Atheneum. 
i Epitome of the volume of Niebuhr’s Work will be 
me in a few days. 
ford; D. A. TauBoys, and Bouverie Street, London, 


THE BEST NAVAL HISTORY. 

Edited by Captain Cuamrer, R.N, 

Now complete in 6 vols. neatly bound, Price 2U. 14s. or in 
Ten Parts, Price 5s, each (any of which may be had 
separately ), 

MES'S NAVAL HISTORY 
O¥ GREAT BRITAIN, 
With a Continuation of 
THE HISTORY TO THE PRESENT TIME, 
Captain Cuamier, R.N, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of a‘Sailor,” “ Ben Braee,” &e. 
The Work is embellished with 
& PORTEAIT GALLERY 

Of the most Distinguished Officers engaged in the late 

eventful War, iucluding ; 

Lord Nelson, Sir Thomas Troubridge, 

Lord Collingwood, Sir Hyde Parker, 

Lord Bridport, Sir George Cockburn, 

Lord Exmouth, Lord Duncan, 

Sir W. Hoste, Sir Philip Broke, 

Sir E. Codrington, Sir Alexander Gordon, 

Sir T. Duckworth, 


Lord Cochrane, 
Earl St. Vincent, Sir Sydney Smith, 


Lord Howe, Lord Hood, 
Lord de Saumarez, Sir Charles Brisbane, 
Lord Keith, The Author, &c, 





Sir Nesbit Willoughby, 
“ This Work will be a great national benefit. It pro- 
mises to be the text book of our naval history.”-——Metro. 
politan Magazine. 
Ricuagp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to his Majesty. 





NEW WORKS PUBLISHED “THIS DAY 
ENTLEMAN JACK. 


A Naval Story. 
By the Author of “ Cavendish.” 3 vols. 


AUSTRIA AND THE AUSTRIANS. 
With Sketches of 
The DANUBE and the IMPERIAL STATES. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. with Portraits of the Emperor Fer- 
dinand and Prince Metternich, 


Ill. 
EVENINGS WITH PRINCE CAMBACERES, 
By Baron Lanaon. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Portraitsof Napoleon and 
Cambaceres. 

‘‘This work contains many revelations little inferior 
in interest to those contained in the famous ‘ Voice from 
St, Helena,’”’—Sun, - 


LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH, 
By Tuomas Campsett, Esq. 
Author of ** The Pleasures of Hope,” &c. 
Ia 2 vols. 8vo. with 11 Plates of Scenery, Costume, &ec. 
“A most remarkable and interesting work,”—Jvhn 
Bull, Just Ready, 
I 


THE HUSSAR. 
By the Author of * The Subaltern,” &c, 2 vols. post Svo, 


Il. 
VENETIA. 
By the Author of “ Vivian Grey,” “ Henrietta Temple,” 
3 vols. 
Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


7 
&c. 





Just Published, illastrated with numerous interesting 
Views, Price 12s. Second Edition of the 


i. oe OF THE BRITISH 
LEGION, 
Up to the close of March 1837, 
With Remarks on the Causes of the Recent Defeat 
at Herpani. 
By Major Ricuarpson, K.S.F. 
Author of * Ecarté,” ‘‘ Wacousta,” &e, 

“ Though we have several notices of the Legion, Major 
Richardson’s appears to be the most authentic, and cer- 
tainly the best written, This publieation must be one of 
the highest interest.”— Naval and Military Gazette. 

London: Stmpxin aud MarsuanL; J. Macrone; 
EFrFin@uaM Wixson; and to be had of all Booksellers, 


MARTIN’S COLONIAL LIBRARY. Vol, VI. 
Now Ready, foolscap Svo. Price 6s.cloth lettered, 


HE HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, 

AND STATISTICS OF NOVA SCOTIA, NEW 
BRUNSWICK, CAPE BRETON. PRINCE’ ED- 
WARD'S ISLE, NEWFOUNDLAND, &e. 

Forming Vol. VI. of 

THE BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY, 
Illustrated with Engravings and Maps, and founded on 
Official and Public Documents furnished by Government, 
the Hon. East India Company, &c. 

And Dedicated, by Express Command, to the King, 
By R. Montroomery Martin, Esq. F.S.S. 
Already Published, 

Vol, I.—The CANADAS, Upper and Lower. 

Vol. II.—NEW SOUTH WALES, VAN DIEMAN’S 
LAND, SWAN RIVER, and SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

Vol. I1i.—The CAPE of GOOD HOPE, MAURI- 
TIUS, and SEYCHELLES. 

Vol. [V.—The WEST INDIES: Vol. 1.--JAMAICA, 
HONDURAS, TRINIDAD, TOBAGO, GRENADA, 
the BAHAMAS, andthe VIRGIN ISLES, 

Vol. V.—The WEST INDIES. Vol. I1.—BARBA- 
DOES, St. LUCIE, St. VINCENT, &c. &c, 

Vol. VI—NOVA SCOTIA, &c. 

Preparing for Publication, 

Vol. VIL—GIBRALTAR, MALTA, the IONIAN 
ISLANDS, HELIGOLAND, &e. 

BENGAL, MADRAS and BOMBAY. 

CEYLON, PENANG, MALACCA, and SINCA- 
PORE. 

SIERRA LEONE, the GAMBIA, CAPE COAST 
CASTLE, ACURA, the FALKLAND ISLANDS, St, 
HELENA, and ASCENSION, 

*,* Each volume is complete in itself, and is issued 
periodically, at iutervalsof not lessthan two mouths, and 
the whole work will not exceed Twelve Volumes. Fools- 
cap 8vo. illustrated by original Maps and Frontispieces. 
and handsomely bound in cloth and lettered, Price 6s, 
each Volume. These works have already been introduced 
into many of the superior Schools, and are admirably 
adapted for the higher classes. 





Wuirraxer and Co, Ave Maria Lane, 





Just Published, 3d Edit. 12mo, Price 1s. sewed, 


GUIDE TO THE GENDERS OF 
FRENCH NOUNS, ona plan the most simple 
that has ever been submitted to the public; adapted to 
all ages, and to all grammars, and may be acquired with 
scarcely any effort of memory. 
By H. Trompson, 
T. Marsu, York; aud Simpxry, Marssatt, and Co, 
London, 











Third Edition, enlarged, foolscap 8vo, 

ATHOLOGICAL, and PRACTICAL 

RESEARCHES ON DISEASES OF THE 

STOMACH. 

By Joun ApeRrcromste, M.D. Oxon. and Edin. V.P.R,S.B 
First Physician to his Majesty in Scotland. 

Also, a Fourth Edition, foolstap 8vo. 5s. 
ABERCROMBIE ON THE MORAL FEELINGS, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 

In 8vo, Price 3s. 
r | YHE FACTORY QUESTION AND 
THE TEN HOUR®Y BILL, 
By Rosert Hype Grey, Esq. 

This Pamphlet contains a concise History of Fac- 
tory Legislation down to the present time, and authentic 
information respecting the Progress of Foreign Manufac- 
tures, the Quantity produced by the Machinery in the 
Continental and American Cotton-mills, compared with 
those of Eugland; and it shows the precarious Tenure 
on which the Cotton Manufacture of this Country is at 
present held, 

James Ripeway and Sons, Piccadilly; Simms, Man- 
chester; and all Booksellers. 

KEY TO AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY. 
Price 2s. 6@. 229 large 8vo. pages, 
TATE AND PROSPECTS OF 
BRITISH AGRICULTURE; being a Compen- 
dium of the Evidence given before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed in 1836 to inquire into 
Agricultural Distress, with a few Introductory Observa- 
tions. By a Memper of PaRLiamMeENt. 

“We can confidently recommend this publication, 
° . We trust it will be extensively circulated throughs 
out the country.” —Chronicle, 
James Ripeway and Sons, Piceadilly; E. Caarnury, 
Newcastle; and all Booksellers. 


M ALTHUS ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, 
Second Edition, with great additions from the 
Author’s own MS, 8vo. 14s. 

“ The two first chapters are entirely rewritten; and a 
great variety of fresh matter is everywhere introduced, 
A most interesting addition to the present volume is a 
Memoir of the Author, by the Bishop of Chichester.”"— 
Edinburgh Review, No. 130, 

WitiraM Pickerina, Publisher, Chaneery Lane, 
HE LITERARY REMAINS OF 
S. T. COLERIDGE, Edited by H. N, Coxe- 
RIDGF, Esq. In 2 vois. 8vo, Li. Ls. 

Contents: Fall of Robespierre—~ Additional Poems, 
never before printed—Course of Lectures—Omniana— 
Shakspeare, with Intreductory Matter on Poetry, the 
Drama, and the Stage—Notes on Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Jeremy Taylor, Fuller, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Barry Cornwall, &e. &c. 

AIDS TO REFLECTIONS, by 8. T. Coteriper, 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
COLERIDGE’S POETICAL WORKS. 

The only complete edition, with the Author’s last Addi- 

tions and Corrections. 3 vols. feap. 8vo. 15s, 
WitutaM Picxerina, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 











This Day is Published, in 4 vols. 8vo. Price 21. 8s. 
HE ENGLISH FLORA; 
Containing the Flowering Plants and Ferns. 
By Sir James Epwarp Sm:ru, M.D. F.K.S. Late 
President of the Linuman Society, &c, 
Vol. V, Part 1, 12s. 

CRYTOGAMIA: comprising the Mosses, Hepatice, 

Lichens, Characee, and Algw. By Sir W. J. Hooxer, 

Vol. V. Part 2. 

THE FUNGI, completing the work, by Sir W. J. 
Hooxer, and the Rev. M. J. Berxevey, F.L.S, &c. 


8vo, 12s. 

By the Same Author, 
COMPENDIUM OF THE ENGLISH FLORA, 
Second Edition, with Additious and Corrections, 

By Sir W. J. Hooker. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Same in Latin. Fitth Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION tothe STUDY of PHYSIOLOGI- 
CAL and SYSTEMATICAL BOTANY. 

New Edition, with Illustrations of the Natural Orders, 
(combining the object of Sir James Smith’s “ Grammar,” 
with that of his “ Introduction.”) By Sir W. J. Hooker. 
8vo. 36 Plates, 16s. cloth. 

London: Lonoman, Rers, Orme, and Co. 


FOXE’S BOGK OF MARTYRS—A 
FAMILY EDITION, 
To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts, in imperial 8vo, 
containing 112 pages, Price 2s. each. On the Ist of May 
will be Published Part I. (embellished with a highly- 


finished Portrait by Cochran) of 
HE ACTS AND MONUMENTS. 
BY JOHN FOXE. 
A New Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Condensed, 
wifh occasional Explanatory Notes, 
By the Rev. M. Hoparr Srymour, M.A. 
Lecturer at St. Andrew by the Wardrobe, and St. Ann, 
Blackfriars, London; and Secretary to the Society for 
Promoting the Keligious Principles of the Reformation. 
In this edition (which will be printed from that of 1684) 
the errors in dates will be carefully corrected, all gross 
and indelicate passages will be omitted, so that it will be 
suited for Family reading. In order to bring the work 
within the compass of one volume, it is designed to omit 
the Greek and Latin quotations, and thosemany monkish 
tales which Foxe himself pronounces apocryphal, toge- 
ther with that portion of the Records which is useless in 
the present day, and all such documents and references 
as unnecessarily incumber the work, while every thing 
will be preserved that is calculated to make it generally 
useful and acceptable to the public asa Work of History, 
of Controversy, and of Religion. 
London : Scorr, WeastrR, and GraRy, 
Charterhouse Square, 
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Nearly Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
O V E fy O N; 
OR THE MAN OF MANY IMPULSES, 
By the Author of “Jerningham.” 
Smiru, Eupxer, and Co, Cornhill, 
Just Published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. bds. 
LAN q AT LI , 
IN CITY AND SUBURB. 
By Cornerivs Wessex. 
“This volume is most amusing, and will repay the 


perusal and the purchase-money.”— Times. 
Samira, Eiper, and Co. Cornhill. 








In 2 vols, 8vo, with nearly 500 Wood-cuts, L/, 16s. cloth 
ards, the Second Edition of 
R. ROGET'S BRIDGEWATER 
TREATISE, on ANIMAL and VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
Wi.1aM PickerineG, Chancery Lane, 


In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo, cloth bds. Price 3s. 6a, 
ON THE PUNISHMENT O 
DEATH. 

By Tuomas Waiautson. - 
Third Edition, greatly augmented, 
Joun Hearne, 81, Strand. 


NEW WORK BY MR. WASHINGTON IKVING. 
On the 2d of May, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


DVENTURES OF CAPTAIN 
BONNEVILLE, 


oR 
SCENES IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
OF THE FAR WEST. 
By Wasurineron Irvine, Esq. 
Author of * The Sketch Book,” “ Astoria,” and “ The 
Alhambra.” 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


MOORE’S IRELAND, VOL, Il. 
On the lst of May will be Published, Vol, II 


rue HISTORY OF IRELAND 

: By Tuomas Moonrg, Esq. . 
Forming Vol. 90 of Dr. Lardner’s « Cyclopedia,” 
London: Loneman, Rees, Onmz & Co.; and J T. ‘ 

one tine es whom may be had, die. 

STORY OF SCOTLAND, Bysg;j 
wikia Scorr. 2 vols. 12s. ici Wauren 
STORY OF ENGLAND. BysS 
TosH, &c, Vols. 1 to 6. ir. Macey, 
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May Ist will be Published, with a Portrait, Price 3s. 


A BIRTH-DAY TRIBUTE, 
Addressed to H. R. H. the Princess Victoria, on coming of Age, 


A POEM AND MEMOIR BY L. E. L. 


London: Fisuer, Son, and Co. ; Orirnant, Edinburgh; Cummine, Dublin; and, by order, of eve 
Bookseller in the Kingdom. y 


Early application will be necessary to secure copies. 





This Day is Published, Price 7s. 8vo. cloth, 
PPBINCIPLES OF HOMEOPATHY. 
By P. Curtz, M.D. 

Member of the Parisian Homeeopathic Society. 

Tomas Hurst, 65, St. Paul's Churchyard; and may 
be had of J. Bartiterz, Regent Street. 


Just Published, in 43 Penny Numbers, or in 1 vol. demy 
8vo. neatly in cloth, Price 4s. 6d. 
ATERIALS FOR THINKING. 
Comprising upwards of 1100 Extracts from 
Ancient and Modern Authors. 
Back Numbers, to complete Sets, may still be had, 
Joszru H. Stare, 59, Museum Street. 


NEW SERIES OF THE GREAT METROPOLIS, 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. 
TINHE GREAT METROPOLIS. 
By the Author of “ Random Recollections of the 
Lords and Commons,” 
A Srconp Series, Nearly Ready. 
Saunpers and Or.ey, Conduit Street. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ MAKANNA.” 
On Wednesday next, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
> 














N. 
By the Author of “ Makanna.”’ 

“We have rarely read a work of deeper interest than 
¢ Makanna.’""— New Monthly Magazine. 

“One of the most interesting and graphic romances 
that it has been our lot to read for mapy a year.”— 
Atheneum. 

Saunpers and Or.ey, Conduit Street, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
PILOT,” &c. 
Just Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


E N G L A N D. 
By J. Fentmore Cooper, Esq. 


Author of “ The Pilot,” “ The Spy,” 
“ Excursions in Switzerland,” &c. 
Ricwarp Bentvwey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to his Majesty. 
ASTER WACE’S CHRONICLE 
OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST, FROM 
THE ROMAN DE ROU, 

Translated with Notes and Illustrations, by Epoar 
Tayzor, Esq. F.S.A. with numerous Wood-cuts from the 
Bayeux Tapestry, and various MSS. and an Illustrative 
Map of Ancient among 8vo. ll. 8s. 

WitttaM PicKERING, Publisher, Chancery Lane, 














FRENCH FAMILY OR SCHOOL MAGAZINE, 
Under the Patronage ef Her Most Gracious Majesty. 
On the Ist of May will be Published, Price 1s. 
> N; 
Part V. 


Contents: Blanche de Beauliea—Mont de Louis XVI. 
—Fragments de Jocelyn—De la Litteratare du Jour— 
Anciennes Institutions de la Suéde—De la Versatilite 
de V’Esprit Humain—Uun Vol de Nuit—Jacone, ou le 
Bandit. 

H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East; may be had of all 

Booksellers, 


HE GUIDE NEW WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER, Price 3d. 
No. I. of Sarurpay, Aprit 22nd 
Contains—Political Articles on the Church Rates Peti- 
tion Humbug--Spanish A ffairs—Clerical Appointments 
of Lord Melbourne—Prospects of Distress—Accurate 
Parliamentary Intelligence of the Week—Foreign and 
Colonial News—Notices of Exhibitions—Theatres, 
Music, Fine Arts, and Literature—The Accidents, 
Offences, &c. of the Week—Digested Intelligence on the 
State of Trade—Prices Current and Commercial infor- 
mation for Housekeepers— Leigh Hunt’s Sunday Lec- 
ture on the “ Right Cheerfulness of Sunday ;” written 
expressly, with full Notices of Sunday Proceedings for 
all Classes, and a Classified Arrangement of Advertise- 
ments. 
Published by H. Hooper, Corner of Catherine Street, 
Strand. Office for Communications and Advertisements, 
13, Pall Mall East. ’ 


THE LAST NEW WORKS ON THE WAR 
IN SPAIN 


A AJOR RICHARDSON'S “ MOVE- 

MENTS of the BRITISH LEGION,” One 
vol. demy 8vo, 12s. Plates, 

2. THE COURT and CAMP of DON CARLOS, 
By M. B. Honan, Esq. One vol. demy 8vo. 12s, 

8. TWELVE MONTHS inthe BRITISH LEGION. 
By an Orricer of the Ninru. One vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

4. THE ANDALUSIAN SKETCH BOOK. By 
M. B. Honan, Esq. Twelve exquisitely coloured Plates, 
3ls. 6d. boards. 

These celebrated Works, which have so often been 
alluded to in Parliament, may be had of all Booksellers 








On 18th March was Published VoLumE THE First of 


THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bam 
BY J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 
HIS LITERARY EXECUTOR. 
Edinburgh: Rosert Cavett. London: Joun Murray; and WHITTAKER and Co, 
Vo.uME THE SECOND on Monday, Ist May. 


MISS MARTINEAUVU’S NEW WORK. 
Nearly Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SOCIETY IN AMERICA, 


BY HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
Author of “ Illustrations of Political Economy.” 
SAUNDERS AND OTLEY, CONDUIT STREET. 
Agents: for Ireland, J. CumMine, Dublin; for Scotland, Bett and Braprure, Edinburgh. 








Mr. Bulwer’s New Work on Athens. 


A T H ENG, 
ITS 


RISE AND FALL. 
Views of the Arts, Literature, and Social Life, of the Athenian People, 
IS NEARLY READY. 


SAUNDERS anp OTLEY, Convuir Srreet. 
Agents: for Ireland, J. Cummina, Dublin; for Scotland, Bett and Braprute, Edinburgh. 


COSTELLO'S SURGICAL DICTIONARY. 


On Saturday, April 8, was Published, Parr I. of a New and Original Work, entitled 
THE 


CYCLOPAZDIA or PRACTICAL SURGERY, 


Comprising a Series of Original Dissertations on Operative Medicine, , 
By an Association of Physicians and Surgeons. 


EDITED BY WILLIAM B. COSTELLO, M.D. 


Member of several Learned Societies, both National and Foreign. 





ConTaINING, 
Aznpomey, by Bransby B. Cooper, Esq. ALBUGO, 
Anortion, i Michael Ryan, M.D. —_ by W. B. Costello, M.D. 
LUM, 


Asscess, by W. B. Costello, M.D. 


Acupuncture, by John Elliotson, M.D. ALvEOLES, by T. Bell, Esq. F.R.S. 


Atvine Concretion, by A. Monro, M.D. 


ADHESION ; 
Apursive Puastzs by W. B. Costello, M.D. | Amaurosis, by Frederick Tyrrell, 4 
AIDE, AMBULANCE, by J. G. Millengen, M.D. 


Also other minor Articles. 


In offering to the Profession another standard work, the Publishers cannot refrain from expressing the 
feelings of pride and confidence they may so justly be allowed to entertain, in having obtained the coope- 
ration of Eighty-six of the most eminent Physicians and Surgeons, bey ra. some of the most <— 
guished names, as Authors, Professors, and Practitioners, in the United King om, as well as on the on- 
tinent. With such a host, the weight and authority which the ‘* Cyclopedia of Practical Surgery thus 
carries with it, will be at once recognized by the Practitioners of every country.’ 
The direct effect of such a combination of talent, will be not only to exhibit thé present state of Surgery, 
but to advance the art itself, by calling forth in cooperation the energies of some of the most eminent “ 
The dissertations of which the work will be composed, will be the clear, complete, an 
concise statement of the opinions of their authors, supported by all the force of faet and reasoning, that can 
be found in volumes written upon each subject in particular ; not a mere compilation from other —_ 
opinions, but the authentic gan the — of the writers themselyes, confirmed and develope 
‘o the practice of the profession at large. ot Saat : 
tee cok will ty thickly ieee geal with Wood. cuts, not only embracing-the operative methods og 
established, but also those of recent introduction into practice : of these we niay mention the examples : 
be found under the. heads Bandages, Fractures, Lithotrity, Orthopedy, Obstefricy, Stricture, ys Ls 
materials are arranged in Alphabetical Order ; but a Tabular Form has also been prepared, ~ w con 
specimen is given in the first number ; by this means the ‘* Cyclopedia of Practical Surgery ” W) — 
for the reader the advantages of a Dictionary with those of a work, ex professo, on each of the grea 
sions of Surgery. Each of the Articles authenticated by the signature of the writer. “* 
The size and form of the “ Cyclopedia of Practical Surgery” will be similar in every respec abe 
*¢ Cyc!opeedia of Practical Medicine ” and the ‘ Cyclopzdia of Anatomy and Physiology :” 1t —— 
rinte! in double columns, with a new type, cast expressly for the purpose, on superfine _ . re 
argest Royal Octavo size; it will not exceed Twenty-one Parts, and will be continued regularly o 
first day of every alternate month until completed. Price 5s. each, 
SHERwoop, GiiBeRt, and Piper, Paternoster Row ; and all other Booksellers in th 


in the profession. 


e Kingdom. 








in town and country. 
Prioted for Joun Macronz, St. James’s Square. 


ton, of No.7, Windsor Court, Strand; and Published by him at No.9, Wellingto® 
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eanens Se ny mene _ Street, Strand. saTURDAY, 22d april. 1837. 
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